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A Time of Greatness 


By BELL IRVIN WILEY 


, LATE DouGLas SOUTHALL FREEMAN FOUND THAT 
one of the most cherished rewards of his research had been the 
privilege of living for more than a decade in the company of a 
great gentleman.’ For some twenty years I have lived with a 
group of historical characters who were at the opposite end of 
the social spectrum from Lee. But association with them has 
been so pleasant and inspiring that I look back on it with a feel- 
ing comparable to Freeman’s. 

My associates have been the plain Americans of the Civil War 
period—the Johnny Rebs and Billy Yanks who carried the muskets 
and their folk at home who labored in fields and factories and 
ran the households. If my understanding of them is less profound 
than Freeman’s of Lee, the fault lies in me and not in the records. 
The conflict of the sixties attracted more attention to plain Amer- 
icans in newspapers and official records than ever before. It 
stimulated them to keep diaries, and, separated from their fam- 
ilies, they took to letter writing—and their letters were not cen- 
sored. These circumstances gave me an opportunity to know 
them more intimately than would otherwise have been possible. 
I have had the privilege of reading some thirty thousand of their 
letters and more than a thousand of their diaries, and exploring 
various other sources that contain direct reflections of their life 
and character. Most of those who became articulate in these 
ways were soldiers, but the men who marched in the ranks were 
representative, in human qualities and social habits, of the great 
mass of plain people from which they came. 

In my association with these lowly Americans of the 1860's I 
have naturally formed some opinions of them and their conduct 
in the crisis of the war. I cannot attribute to them all the qualities 

1R. E. Lee (4 vols., New York, 1934-1935), I, viii. 


This paper was presented as the presidential address before the Southern His- 
torical Association at Memphis, Tennessee, on November 11, 1955. 
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that Freeman found in Lee. Freeman once stated that in all his 
research he had failed to discover evidence of the use by Lee 
of any obscene or profane word or phrase.” I cannot say as much 
for his humble contemporaries. They were people of many faults, 
though some had more shortcomings than others, and many 
individuals among them were his equal in purity of mind and 
loftiness of character. 

For the most part they were earthy people, in whose natures 
the fear of God was rivaled by the attraction of the world, the 
flesh, and the Devil. Among those who donned the uniform, 
evil, or at least that which was adjudged evil by Americans of 
a century ago, flourished more freely than righteousness. Despite 
the best efforts of chaplains and occasional outbreaks of revivals, 
profanity, gambling, drinking, and obscenity were notoriously 
common in both Union and Confederate camps. Wrongdoing 
was subject to more restraint on the home front, but the conflict 
of the sixties, like the wars of our own time, brought a general 
deterioration of morals. 

The plain people had little education, and ignorance nurtured 
prejudice, credulity, and provincialism. Rumors of the most 
fantastic sort were commonly believed, and the unfamiliar was 
disparaged for the mere fact of being strange. Yankee soldiers 
generally found the Southern country unattractive, the women 
ugly, the men depraved, the children filthy, and the general 
level of culture far below that of their own section. Confederates 
had little opportunity to gain firsthand impressions of the North 
and its inhabitants, but perusal of civilian letters that they picked 
up on the battlefield confirmed their long-held opinions that 
Yankee women were brazen and uncouth and that Northerners 
generally were far inferior to Southerners. 

Fighting men of both sides initially were prone to view their 
opponents as cowards, and this concept, rooted in prejudice, 
was remarkably strong. As late as 1864 both Rebs and Yanks 
when conceding gallantry to their opponents often gave the ex- 
planation: “before the battle they had been treated to liberal 
doses of whiskey and gun-powder.” 

2 Statement of Freeman to the writer, January 15, 1933. 

3 Bell Irvin Wiley, The Life of Johnny Reb: The Common Soldier of the Con- 


federacy (Indianapolis, 1943), 313, and The Life of Billy Yank: The Common Sol- 
dier of the Union (Indianapolis, 1952), 349-50. 
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Prejudice and provincialism were by no means restricted to 
estimates of opponents. A Reb who in 1861 went from his native 
Buncombe County, North Carolina, to the environs of Charleston, 
South Carolina, wrote back home: “Father, I have Saw a rite 
Smart of the world Sence I left home But I have not Saw any 
place like Buncomb and henderson yet.”* And Eastern soldiers, 
whether Yanks or Rebs, looked down their noses at Westerners 
as being culturally inferior and less effective on the battlefield 
than themselves, while the back-country folk just as vehemently 
denounced Easterners as uppity snobs and “band box” soldiers 
who were far more impressive on the parade ground than on the 
firing line.® 

Unquestionably the ranks of the plain folk included numerous 
mean and worthless characters. One does not have to delve 
very deeply into the records to find Civil War versions of Faulk- 
ner’s Snopeses and Caldwell’s Jeter Lester clan. Schemers, shirk- 
ers, cowards, criminals, and traitors abounded among the masses 
of both North and South, and records of military and civilian 
tribunals reveal a wide assortment of knaves and villains, includ- 
ing arsonists, murderers, rapists, thieves, plunderers, pimps, and 
prostitutes. Depravity at its lowest was recorded by the military 
court that found a Yankee private guilty of “buggery with a 
mare. ’® 

While freely admitting the shortcomings of the plain folk both 
individually and collectively, I do not wish on this occasion to 
spell out their deficiencies. Rather it is my desire to point up 
and dwell on their virtues. For with all their weaknesses they 
have always been a good people. The terrible conflict of the 
1860's made enormous demands on them and put them to severe 
tests. The manner in which they rose to meet the crisis evidenced 
strength, even greatness. 

One of the engaging qualities of the lowly folk as they re- 
vealed themselves in the crisis of war was humor. Their sensi- 
tiveness to the ludicrous and the spontaneousness of their mirth 


4J. B. Lance to his father, November 10, 1861, in Lance Letters (Louisiana 
State University ). 

5 Wiley, Life of Johnny Reb, 340; Life of Billy Yank, 321-23. 

6 General Order No. 5, Headquarters Department of the Tennessee, Jackson, 
Tennessee, November 4, 1862, in Adjutant General’s Office Records (National 
Archives ). 
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gave them escape from their troubles and made the burdens of 
war more tolerable. Soldiers and their folk at home joked and 
teased each other in their letters. A Tennessean who playfully 
rebuked his wife for presenting him with a daughter instead of 
a son was put in his place with the reply: “I think you give 
your boys to some one else.”? Another Reb, after a year’s absence 
from home, wrote his wife: “If I did not write and receive let- 
ters from you I believe that I would forgit that I was marrid I 
don't feel much like a maryed man but I never forgit it sofar 
as to court enny other lady but if I should you must forgive me 
as I am so forgitful."* Young women sometimes amused them- 
selves by writing sugary missives to soldiers over false signatures, 
and a mischievous soldier for a considerable period carried on 
both ends of an amorous correspondence for an illiterate com- 
rade.° 

Billy Yanks sometimes advertised for correspondents through 
the personal columns of the newspapers. Some of these notices 
are obviously the work of mischief makers. The Chattanooga 
Gazette of March 6, 1864, for example, carried this advertise- 
ment: “Any young lady not sufficiently homely to frighten a 
dog out of a butcher shop nor sufficiently beautiful to bewitch 
the idle shoulder straps about town can get up considerable fun 
by commencing a correspondence with Aaron, Chattanooga Post 
Office." The New York Herald of March 8, 1863, under the 
heading “Matrimonial,” printed this notice: “Two young gentle- 
men possessed of large fortunes, but rather green, wish to open 
correspondence with young ladies of the same circumstances with 
a view to matrimony—brunettes preferred—but no objection to 
blondes provided they are perfect past all parallel. Address Harry 
Longsworth and Charley B. B., Camp Denison, Ohio.”™ 

A Vermont Yank who had not heard from a friend in a long 
time wrote: “Ans[wer] this as soon as you get it and let me know 

7 Mrs. Alfred W. Bell to her husband, September 5, 1862, in Bell Letters (Duke 
University ). 

8 William R. Stilwell to his wife, April 28, 1863, in Stilwell Letters (Georgia 
State Department of Archives). 

9J. W. Gaskill, Footprints Through Dixie: Everyday Life of the Man under a 
Musket ( Alliance, Ohio, 1919), 186; ‘illiam B. Johnson, Union to the Hub and 
Twice around the Tire: Reminiscences of William Benjamin Johnson (n.p., n.d.), 
wae Chattanooga Daily Gazette, March 6, 1864. 

11 New York Herald, March 8, 1863. 
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w[hJeather you are alive are [or] not if you are dead I shall like 
to know it.”’* And an Ohioan who lacked postage because of 
arrearage of pay wrote on an envelope addressed to his homefolk: 


Postmaster please to pass this through, 
I've nary a cent, but three months due.'* 


In camp, fun-loving propensities were manifested in pranks 
and horseplay. Green recruits were sent to supply sergeants with 
instructions to demand their umbrellas, or were honored by elec- 
tion to the high but fictitious position of fifth lieutenant and 
then put to catching fleas and carrying water. Visitors who came 
to camp wearing stovepipe headpieces were hailed vociferously 
with such greetings as “Come out of that hat! I see your legs,” 
or “Look out, that parrot shell you're wearing’s going to explode.” 
Wearers of shiny new boots were apt to be told to “Come up 
outer them boots; . . . I know you're in thar; I see your arms 
sticking out.” Anyone who rode through company streets sport- 
ing an elegant mustache was almost sure to be hailed with sug- 
gestions to “Take them mice outer your mouth; take em out no 
use to say they aint thar, see their tails hangin’ out”; or, “Come 
out ‘er that bunch of har. I see your ears a workin’.”™* 

Civilians and dull-witted comrades were the usual victims of 
sucl: horseplay. But officers, especially those who held staff posi- 
tions, or who were incompetent, overbearing, or given to putting 
on airs, were considered fair game by pranksters. Indeed, sol- 
diers were able when they set their minds to the task to ridicule 
intolerable superiors into resignation. 

The humor of the common soldier was so irrepressible as 
frequently to manifest itself in battle. At Chickamauga a chap- 
lain who, as the shooting started, exhorted his charges to “Re- 
member, boys, that he who is killed will sup tonight in Paradise,” 
was urged by a Reb to “come along and take supper with us.” 
When the parson refused the invitation and galloped to the rear, 
a resounding shout went up from the advancing ranks, “The 
parson isn’t hungry, and never eats supper.” 

12 W. C. Jackson to Dudley Tillison, April 27, 1863, in Charles Tillison Letters 
(Vermont Historical Society ). 

13 Gaskill, Footprints through Dixie, 154. 

14 Wiley, Life of Johnny Reb, 162-63, 345-46; Life of Billy Yank, 171-72. 


15Sam Watkins, “Co. Aytch,” Maury Grays, First Tennessee Regiment; or a 
Side Show of the Big Show (Jackson, Tenn., 1952), 114. 
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In another battle Rebel George Lemmon in his excitement 
fired his musket too close to comrade Nick Watkins’ head, shoot- 
ing a hole in his hat. Whereupon Nick turned and said: “George 
Lemmon, I wish you'd look where you're shooting—I’m not a 
Yankee.” Many similar incidents occurred among the men in 
blue. In 1863 a Pennsylvania private wrote his homefolk, “We 
laugh at everything. . . . The roughest jokes I ever heard were 
perpetrated under a heavy fire.” 

I do not mean to say that humor, rich and robust as it un- 
questionably was, held complete sway in camp and cottage. For 
the plain folk have a streak of sadness in their make-up. The 
melancholy side of their nature is reflected in folk songs and 
spirituals which lay heavy stress on violence, death, and mother 
in heaven. The sorrow and tragedy produced by the deadly 
conflict of the 1860's naturally intensified this mournful bent and 
gave rise to an unprecedented volume of gloomy expression. 

Death and the prospect of death were favorite subjects of letter 
writers both at home and in the army. A Virginia woman in 
1863 informed her cousin that “Sylas Harvel dide Thursday last 
and Arthur Wood dide Friday and is beried today and the other 
one was beried yesterday and they is another one as loe as he 
can bee to bee alive.”* Soldiers spelled out to their wives the 
horrors of the battlefield, lingering over such gruesome details 
as disemboweled comrades clutching at their intestines, brains 
spattering the battleground, severed limbs flying through the air, 
and the hideous shrieks of wounded men caught in flames raging 
through the underbrush. Typical of many descriptions was that 
of a Yank who wrote his mother from Fredericksburg in Decem- 
ber 1862: “There was a Hospital with[in] thirty yards of us and 
during the day I saw thirteen buried. The sight was revolting. 
About the building you could see the hogs . . . eating arms and 
other portions of the body.”’* Another Yank wrote to his father 
after Antietam: “I could have walked on the bodes all most 
from one end [of the field] too the other. . . . We don’t mind 

16 R, H. McKim, A Soldier's Recollections (New York, 1910), 37. 

17 Donald Gordon (ed.), M. L. Gordon’s Experiences in the Civil War ( Boston, 
1922), 34. 

18 Martha A. Sloan to Nancy J. Melton, undated but about 1863, in Hench Col- 
lection ( University of Virginia). 


19 William Hamilton to his mother, December 24, 1862, in William Hamilton 
Letters (Library of Congress). 
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the sight of dead men no more than if they was dead Hogs.””° 
Soldiers, with complete disregard of the anxiety sure to result, 
regaled their homefolk with such doleful statements as: 


I saw James Hiner the other day and he was well then. But a man 
may be well here one day and the next be in eternity. 


I am not very well at present but I keep about so far . . . you all must 
not think and greave after me when I am gone to my grave.” 


I was much surprised to here of the death of Lewis but he has only 


gone before and we must follow shortly. We are of but few days 
and full of trouble.** 


Dear Wife . . . cis [kiss] Mark for me and think of me as little as 
you can for I will never see no more pleser in this world.** 


The sad quality also found expression in popular songs of the 
period. Rollicking tunes such as “Dixie,” “Goober Peas,” “Gay 
and Happy Still,” and “Pop Goes the Weasel,” while rating high 
in public favor, never attained the popularity of such lugubrious 
pieces as “Lorena,” “Just Before the Battle, Mother,” “Weeping 
Sad and Lonely,” “Who Will Care for Mother Now,” and “Tent- 
ing on the Old Camp Ground.” 

The inconsistency of jollity and dolefulness flourishing side by 
side among the plain folk and in the same personalities was more 
apparent than real. For the lowly people, forced as they were 
into close association with sorrow, found relief in bringing tragedy 
out into the open, and writing, talking, and singing about it. 
By recognizing sadness as an inescapable part of living, they 
found it easier to endure. 

Another impressive quality of the plain folk was ability to 
give colorful and forceful expression to their thoughts, and this 
despite the serious deficiencies of most of them in grammar and 
spelling. Some of their figures of speech were pungent and vivid. 
One Reb commented that “the Yankees were thicker [th]an lise 

20 Joseph H. Diltz to his father, October 10, 1862, in Diltz Letters (Duke Uni- 
ve} c. McLaughlin to his sister, August 15, 1864, in Hench Collection. 

22 James K. Wilkerson to his sister, August 29, 1864, in Wilkerson Letters (Duke 
University ). 

23 Henry Converse to his brother, March 21, 1863, in Converse Letters ( Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society ). 


24]. M. Guess to his wife, undated but 1862, in Miscellaneous Collection (Con- 
federate Memorial Hall, New Orleans). 
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on a hen and a dam site ornraier,” while another reported that 
his comrades were “pitching around like a blind dog in a meat 
hous,” and a third wrote that it was “raining like poring peas 
on a rawhide.”** An Ohioan reported that Rebel dwellings near 
Fredericksburg looked like “the latter end of original sin and 
hard times,” and another Yank wrote from Chattanooga that he 
was so hungry he “could eat a rider off his horse and snap at 
the stirrups.”** Still another wearer of the blue characterized 
a recently received letter as “short and sweet just like a rosted 
maget.”*? 

Choice comments were inspired by the boredom and monotony 
of camp life. “You wanted to know how I like it,” wrote an 
Ohioan to a friend; “i ain't home Sick i don’t no What home 
Sick is but i no the diferens between home and Soldieren.”** 
Efforts to recount battle impressions and experiences also gave 
rise to vivid passages. An Illinois Yank reported after the battle 
of Jackson, Mississippi, that “the Balls . . . Sung Dixey around 
our years [and] the grape and Canister moed hour Ranks down 
like grass before the Sithe”; and a New York soldier wrote after 
the Williamsburg, Virginia, fight that “the air perfectly whistled, 
shrieked and hummed with the leaden storm.’ A Texan who 
was at Chickamauga noted in his journal that “if ten thousand 
earthquakes had been turned loose in all their power they could 
not have made so much racket.”*° 

One Yank describing his reactions to combat referred to “the 
wild joy” that thrilled his every fiber as the conflict raged, while 
another, after his first experience under fire, gave his father the 
following account: “Went out a skouting yesterday. ... We got 

25 Spencer G. Welch, A Confederate Surgeon’s Letters to his Wife (New York, 
1911), 121; John Rogers to his brother, June 24, 1861, in Miscellaneous Confed- 
erate Letters (Emory University ); J. W. Anderson to his mother, January 21, 1862, 
ibid. 

26 James Rich to his wife, undated but 1863 (typescript in possession of Dr. A. 
M. Giddings, Battle Creek, Michigan); Michael R. Dresbach to his wife, August 
22, 1864, in Dresbach Letters (Minnesota Historical Society ). 

27 Charles Babbott to his father, January 1, 1863, in Babbott Letters ( Hayes 
Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio). 

28 Seth H. Cook to Curtis Babbott, December 10, 1862, ibid. 

29 Robert W. Rickard to Simon Rickard, August 14, 1863, in Rickard Letters 
(Illinois State Historical Library); Felix Brannigan to his sister, May 15, 1862, 
in Brannigan Letters ( Library of Congress). 


30 W. W. Heartsill, Fourteen Hundred and 91 Days in the Confederate Army 
. (Jackson, Tenn., 1954), 154. 
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to one house where there was Five Secessionest and they broke 
and run and Arch . . . holoed out . . . to shoot the ornery Suns 
of bitches . . . and They all let go there fire. . . . They may Say 
what they please but godamit pa It is Fun.” 

Camp rations inspired some of the most picturesque comments. 
A Reb complained that the beef issued to him must have been 
carved from a bull “too old for the conscript law,” while a com- 
rade declared that the cows that supplied the meat for his unit 
were so feeble that “it takes two hands to hold up one beef to 
shoot it.”** Yanks also found much fault with their meat ra- 
tion which they commonly referred to as “salt horse”; but their 
choicest remarks were directed at the hardtack which comprised 
their bread ration.** “Teeth-dullers” and “sheet iron crackers” 
were favorite designations for hardtack, and one Yank suggested 
that it “would make good brest works.”** A Kansan claimed 
that he overheard the following camp dialogue: 


Sergeant: Boys, I was eating a piece of hard tack this morning, and 
[ bit on something soft; what do you think it was? 

Private: A worm? 

Sergeant: No, by G-d, it was a ten penny nail.*® 


Innumerable Yanks reported finding worms in their hardtack. 
One mathematically inclined campaigner counted thirty-two 
worms in one cracker, while another declared: “All the fresh 
meat we had came in the hard bread, and I preferring my game 
cooked, used to toast my biscuits.”*® 

Common soldiers of both sides achieved exceptional pungency 
in denouncing their officers. An Alabamian wrote his wife that 
“Gen. Jones is a very common looking man who rides just like 
he had a boil on his stern.”** Another Reb declared that his 
colonel was “an ignoramus fit for nothing higher than the culti- 


%1 Felix Brannigan to his sister, May 15, 1862, in Brannigan Letters; unidentified 
Pennsylvania private to his father, September 11, 1861 (in private possession). 

32 Robert L. Partin (ed.), “An Alabama Confederate Soldier's Report to his 
Wife,” in Alabama Review (Tuscaloosa, 1948-  ), III (1950), 29; P. L. Dodgen 
to his wife, May 17, 1863, in Dodgen Letters (typescript, Georgia State Depart- 
ment of Archives). 

83 Wiley, Life of Billy Yank, 239-40. 

34 [bid., 237. 35 [bid. 

36 Charles A. Barker to his mother, August 2, 1863, in Barker Letters (Essex 
Institute, Salem, Massachusetts); Samuel Storrow to his parents, November 26, 
1862, in Storrow Letters (Massachusetts Historical Society ). 

37 Partin, “An Alabama Confederate Soldier's Letters to his Wife,” 32. 
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vation of corn.”** A Floridian stated that his superiors were “not 
fit to tote guts to a Bear.”*® 

Yanks registered comments even more caustic. A Massachu- 
setts soldier who seems to have been a prototype of Bill Mauldin 
wrote: “The officers consider themselves as made of a different 
material from the low fellows in the ranks. . . . They get all the 
glory and most of the pay and don’t earn ten cents apiece on 
the average the drunken rascals.”*° Private George Gray Hunter 
of Pennsylvania stated: “If there is one thing that I hate more 
than anothe[r] it is the Sight of a shoulder Strap, For I am well 
convinced in My own Mind that had it not been for officers this 
war would have Ended long ago.”*' But the peak of denunciatory 
expressiveness on either side was attained by the Yank who 
wrote: “I wish to God one half of our officers were knocked in 
the head by slinging them Against A part of those still Left.” 

A great deal of esthetic sensitiveness was to be found among 
the humble folk of North and South. Women frequently wrote 
their loved ones in the army about the abundant flowering of 
their gardens, the rich coloring of the forests in autumn, and the 
resplendence of the snow-clad hills. Yanks and Rebs wrote back 
of clear streams tumbling down from lofty mountains, of wild 
flowers blooming along the route of march, and of the plaintive 
singing of the whippoorwill at dusk. “There is a sort of com- 
panionship in the stars when one is alone,” wrote a Wisconsin 
soldier to his sister after a night of sentry duty in Kentucky. 
And a Georgian serving in Virginia wrote his wife: 


Here I had a great feast, something that was beautiful. One day we 


stopped at four o'clock in the evening . . . in full view of the Blue 
[Ridge] mountain and after I got through with my work I took my 
little Bible and got off in a lonely place . . . [and] had a good time. 


... You could see the hills commence like potato hills and the farther 


38 W. C. McClellan to his brother, November 9, 1861 (in private possession). 

39 James Hayes to his wife, January 20, 1863, in Hayes Letters (typescripts, 
Georgia State Department of Archives). 

40 Charles A. Barker to his homefolk, March 30, 1862, and August 17, 1863, in 
Barker Letters. 

41 George Gray Hunter to his brother, February 20, 1864 (in possession of Wil- 
liam A. Hunter, Harrisburg, Pa. ). 

42 John Hope Franklin (ed.), The Civil War Diary of James T. Ayers (Spring- 
field, Ill., 1947), 34. 

43“A Badger Boy in Blue: The Letters of Chauncey H. Cooke,” in Wisconsin 
Magazine of History (Madison, 1917- ), IV (1920-1921), 323. 
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they went the larger they got, until they would rise up all most to 
the heavens. Thus it was as far as you could see in the west and from 
north and south. I was so much delighted with the scene that I forgot 
the toil and trouble of war and enjoyed myself very well until the 
sun was about to bid adieu to earth when it was just throwing its last 
glittering rays on the huge mountains behind which it had to go.“ 


With comparable appreciativeness a Mississippian wrote to his 
wife of beauties observed in Florida: 


I am here today Sitting on this butiful Bay Dischargeing my Duty 
as a Soldier . . . while all Nature Standes out before me as it Ware, 
in his glory and Majesty and the Spring birdes flutter and singe in the 
groves of Butiful Live Oaks that Line the Beach of this Butiful bay 
whoes waters Lye Spread out before me as Smooth as a mirror with 
not a Solatary Riple on its Braud Busom Save the Floteing Ducks 
and geese that are seen Skiming its Smooth Surfice and now and then 
a huge Porpus will pop up its head and Bellow and Sink down again 
into its native element.** 
This Mississippian was a rustic whose hand was far more accus- 
tomed to the plow than to the pen and whose spelling was so 
poor that his letters were barely decipherable. Yet his soul was 
attuned to beauty. And countless others like him were to be 
found among the lowly inhabitants of North and South. 
Another trait often demonstrated by the plain people was 
generosity. Yanks and Rebs who received boxes of food from 
home nearly always shared the contents freely with their mess- 
mates. Strong and healthy men voluntarily performed guard 
duty and other camp chores for weak or ailing comrades and 
nursed them during periods of serious illness. Unmarried soldiers 
sometimes gave up long and eagerly anticipated furloughs so 
that comrades whose families were in distress might have leave 
to go to their assistance. Among lowly civilians generosity mani- 
fested itself in good neighborliness and hospitality. Gristmill 
owners frequently ground corn without charge for needy wives 
of soldiers. Families incapacitated by sickness or other misfor- 
tune often had their fields plowed, their meals prepared, and 
their chores performed by kind-hearted acquaintances. Travelers 
in distress, especially those who wore the uniform, usually re- 
44 William R. Stilwell to his wife, September [no day], 1862, in Stilwell Letters. 


45 J. B. Sanders to his wife, March 18, 1864, in Sanders Papers ( Mississippi 
State Department of Archives and History ). 
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ceived welcome and help when they knocked at the doors of 
humble cabins. “I found the hill people as a general thing very 
hospitable [though] a great many of them are in . . . a deplorable. 
state of destitution,” wrote a Confederate serving in Mississippi 
early in 1864;*° and a Texas Reb who rode through Arkansas 
about the same time stated: “The country through which we 
have traveled the past two days, is a poor ‘piney-woods’ country; 
but is blessed with as warm hearted inhabitants, as ever the sun 
shone upon.”** Such comments were not at all unusual. 

The plain folk have ever been a sentimental people, and at no 
time in the history of this nation has this quality been more 
amply manifested and richly expressed than during the Civil 
War. Among the unmarried the war caused an increased interest 
in courtship and a loosening, though sometimes so slight as hardly 
to be perceptible, of the strict conventions that governed rela- 
tions between the sexes. Since a large proportion of marriageable 
males were in uniform, much of the romancing had to be done 
by correspondence. 

Owing to excessive timidity of many of the young folk and an 
inclination on the part of their parents to regard any exchange 
of letters as a portent of serious involvement, romance by mail 
often moved at a snail's pace. In other instances, in which skillful 
maneuvering by the feminine correspondent frequently is ap- 
parent, love came to full flower with breath-taking speed. In 
November 1862 Private Charles Cook of Indiana added a friendly 
greeting to a tentmate’s letter to a girl back home. The post- 
script brought a quick reply, and before six months had passed 
Cook wrote his Hoosier sweetheart, “Maggie you are mine and 
I am yours and may the attachment that has sprung up in each 
of our hearts . . . be the germ that shall bud on earth and blos- 
som in heaven.” By the autumn of 1864 he was pouring out his 
affection thus: “In the springtime we will plant flowers & they 
will spring up in the pathway and shed their fragrance around 
our happy home the tiny humming bird will visit us and feast 
on the bouquet that Jupiter sips. our paths shall be pleasantness 
& the end thereof will be peace.”** 

46 William L. Nugent to his wife, January 22, 1864 (typescript in private pos- 
7 Hate Fourteen Hundred and 91 Days, 186. 


48 “Letters of Privates Cook and Ball,” in Indiana Magazine of History ( Bloom- 
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A similar case was that of Sergeant Christian Kuhl of Lee’s 
army and a young widow of Virginia. In the spring of 1864 
while home on furlough Kuhl got a glimpse of the widow at 
church, ascertained her name, and after returning to camp wrote 
her a letter. She must have responded with enthusiasm, for in 
less than five months their relationship had reached such a stage 
that he was able to write: “You need not fear, for I truely love 
you. And I respect you as a kind-hearted, tender, affectionate, 
pious, civil, virtuous and Lovely Dove.”** 

Blue and Gray Galahads often resorted to poetry to convey 
their gentler sentiments. The most frequently used verses were 
trite rhymes such as 


When this you see remember me, 
Though many miles apart we be.*° 


My pen is poor my ink is pale 
My love for you shall never fail*! 


But many correspondents composed their own verses and some 
of these, despite crudities of form, reveal a genuine sense of 
poetry. 

Sentimentality of the plain folk received some of its richest 
expression in the letters of soldiers to their wives. As a general 
rule Rebs used endearing and affectionate phrases much more . 
freely than did Yanks, though letters of the men in blue contain 
many tender passages. An illustration of the romantic efferves- 
cence of Southerners is afforded by the following message of an 
Alabama sergeant to his wife: 


The winds are souing sweatly against my little cabin tonight, Carrie, 
like messengers from a far off spirit land! I hope they are sweetly fan- 
ning your brow as it reposes in health upon your pillow. May it bear 
some sweet message from me to thee! May it kiss thy cheek and 
dry the tear if perchance sorrow should have planted one there! . . . 
Sweet dreams to you . . . and heaven's protecting hand guard you. 
Now I'll to my bunk to court some sweet vision in the form of wife 
till it shall please Morpheus to take me to his fond embrace and drown 
my memories till the dawn of another day.*? 


49 Christian Kuhl to Mrs. C. A. Beattie, April 19, August 28, 1864, in Hench 
Collection. 

50 Wiley, Life of Billy Yank, 185. 51 Wiley, Life of Johnny Reb, 203. 

52 Hiram T. Holt to his wife, May 10, 1863, in Holt Letters (typescripts in pos- 
session of Professor Robert L. Partin, Alabama Polytechnic Institute). 
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This soldier, like many others North and South, used the medium 
of poetry in writing to his wife. Occasionally wives would at- 
tempt a rhyming response, but the cares of home usually bore 
so heavily on lowly women as to give little opportunity for poetic 
expression. 

A young Alabama Reb in 1863 began a letter to his wife with 
these lines: 


Come list my own Dear Mary 

While I sing life’s cares away 

And warble with love’s early notes 
Bright dreams of life’s young day 
When heart to heart we plighted love 
Affection’s tender vow 

I loved thee then my Mary Dear 

But love thee better now.** 


A Georgia Reb, William R. Stilwell, wrote many poems to his 
wife. One of these, “I Watch for Thee,” written at Fredericks- 
burg in May 1863, opened with this stanza: 


I watch for thee when parting day 

Sheds on the earth a lingering ray 

When the blushes on the rose 

A richer tint of crimson throws 

And every flower[l]et’s leaves are curled 
Like beauty shrinking from the world 
When silence reigns o’er lawn or lea 
Then dearest love I watch for thee.** 


These poetic expressions of soldier husbands are indicative of 
another trait strikingly apparent among the plain people of Civil 
War times; namely, devotion to home and family. Long absence 
from loved ones produced more anguish than any other aspect 
of the conflict. And homesickness was undoubtedly responsible 
for many of the hospital cases whose stubbornness and strange 
characteristics baffled the surgeons. Indeed, it seems hardly an 
exaggeration to state that many Yanks and Rebs literally died 
of homesickness. 

Soldiers sought to create as much of a home atmosphere as 

53 W. A. Roberts to his wife, December 5, 1863, in Roberts Letters (Duke Uni- 
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camp life would permit. In winter, they built cabins, equipped 
them with crude bunks and chairs, hung pictures on the walls, 
and set up housekeeping. In spring they sometimes planted and 
tended gardens until forced by resumption of active campaigning 
to abandon them. Cats, dogs, and other stray animals were 
adopted, and these were sometimes carried along on the march 
at considerable inconvenience. American males, in spite of their 
protests to the contrary, have always been strongly domestic 
animals. 

Love of home manifested itself in many ways. Soldiers re- 
peatedly asked wives and parents to give them full details about 
home affairs. They wanted to know what crops had been planted, 
what fruits were ripening, what flowers were blooming, how the 
horses, cows, dogs, cats, and other domestic animals were faring, 
and what new pets had been born. They were insatiably curious 
about the doings of all members of the family circle—what they 
talked about, how they were amusing themselves, what trips 
they made, and what they ate, drank, and wore. 

Fathers displayed an eagerness that was sometimes pathetic 
to hear about the doings of their children. Standard inquiries 
of those who had left infants at home were: “What new tricks 
has the baby learned?” “Does it look any more like its pappy 
than it did?” “Have you weaned it yet?” “Does it still suck its 
thumb?” 

Soldier parents were terrified by the thought that their children 
might forget them, and they often urged their wives to keep 
alive the memory of the father in young sons and daughters. 
Some of the tenderest letters were those addressed by Rebs and 
Yanks to their children. Typical of many was the following note 
of a Virginia soldier to his son: 


I hope you have been a good little boy since I have been from home 
and when I get back I hope I may find you still a good boy. I hope 
my son you are trying to learn your books. Tell your Sis Susa I say 
she must heare your lessons for you. I want you to try and be a good 
& smart boy. I hope my son you are good to your ma and little sister. 
I hope my child it will not be very long before I can come home and 
stay with you. May the Lord bless you my son.®® 


“Be good, mind your mother, don’t neglect your books”—this 


55 J. M. Estis to his son, November 22, 1864, in Hench Collection. 
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advice reflected the most earnest longings of lowly fathers North 
and South for their children, regardless of how short they them- 
selves might fall of the standards that they stipulated. Next to 
godliness—if, indeed, it was next—they desired most that their 
offspring should have the rudiments of education. And like- 
minded wives, struggling mightily with raggedness and starva- 
tion, made tremendous sacrifices that their children might have 
better opportunities than themselves; that they might not grow 
up in ignorance. 

Some soldiers were able to assuage their longing for home and 
family by occasional furloughs, but that Yank or Reb was ex- 
ceptional who was able to visit his loved ones more than two 
or three times during his service. For the most part his home 
yearnings had to be satisfied by writing, dreaming, and pining. 
A boy soldier from Wisconsin, while stationed at Columbus, 
Kentucky, wrote his father: “I never look at the [Mississippi] 
river but I think of home. I go down to the shore nearly 
every day to wash my feet. When I dip my hand in the water 
I think that it comes from Wisconsin and I wonder what part 
of it came from Beef River. ... Last night . . . I lay in my tent 
with the lappel thrown back so I could see the North Star and 
the dipper. Both of them are nearer the horizon than in Wisconsin. 
But they brought to me in their silence and sameness something 
of the nearness of home.”** 

Soldier husbands carved rings, beads, and lockets from bones, 
wood, and other materials obtainable in camp and sent them 
with affectionate messages to their wives. And the women in 
turn, sometimes by working late at night, and nearly always at 
great inconvenience, wove and spun clothing and cooked deli- 
cacies of all sorts, packed them in boxes, and sent them great 
distances to their beloved soldier boys. 

The delivery of letters was often haphazard and uncertain, 
especially in the Confederacy. Inability to communicate with 
loved ones led to great unhappiness. A Reb who had been out 
of touch with his wife for several weeks early in 1863 wrote: 
“I am almost down with histericks to hear from home.”** 

Lack of contact with their loved ones, while not often pro- 

56 “A Badger Boy in Blue: The Letters of Chauncey H. Cooke,” 333-34. 
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ductive of hysteria, did drive many men to practices that they 
would not have engaged in at home. The enormous prevalency 
in camp of gambling, drinking, and similar evils was attributable 
in large measure to an effort of miserable husbands, sons, and 
fathers to escape their consuming loneliness. 

Another trait often demonstrated by the common folk in the 
crisis of the Civil War was pride. The greatest fear of the soldier 
as he faced the ordeal of battle was not that he might be killed 
or wounded—though concern for his safety was deep and real— 
but that by showing the white feather he might disgrace himself 
before his comrades and bring shame on himself and his loved 
ones. “I did not know whether I had pluck enough to go through 
[it],” wrote an Iowa Yank to his brother shortly after his baptism 
of fire at Fort Donelson, “but now I have no fear but I can do 
my duty, although I know the danger is great.”** A similar senti- 
ment was registered by a Georgian who wrote his wife after his 
first fight, “it was a pretty severe anniciation . . . but thank god 
I had nerve to stand it.”*® 

On the day after the first battle of Bull Run a Federal soldier 
wrote proudly to his father: “We got the worst of it but... I 
didn’t run.”” And following the terrible fight at Franklin, Ten- 
nessee, in 1864 a Rebel informed his brother: “One of Old Abe’s 
boys pluged me in the right foot making a severe wound, [but] 
I am proud to say that there was no one between me and the 
Yankees when I was wounded.” 

When deprivation, sickness, and war-weariness caused spirits 
to sag, pride in self and family kept soldiers at their posts. Private 
John Cotton of Alabama wrote his wife in May 1863: “I want 
to come home as bad as any body can. . . but I shant run away 
.. . | don't want it throwed up to my children after I am dead 
and gone that I was a deserter . . . I don’t want to do anything 
if I no it will leave a stain on my posterity hereafter.”** And 
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despite enormous hardship and anxiety both of himself and his 
family, he remained faithful to his cause until the end. 

A surgeon of the Army of Tennessee in 1864 related an in- 
stance of the power of family pride and a commander's recog- 
nition of its influence. “Five brothers all in one company had 
made good soldiers,” he stated, “& one of them deserted, was 
caught, court-martialed, & sentenced to be shot. The other four 
brothers went to Gen'l Johnston & begged for his life & promised 
that he would make a good soldier & never desert any more, & 
Johnston pardoned him.” 

The folk at home often manifested a deep concern for the 
family’s reputation. A Mississippian who went on furlough late 
in the war informed a companion after returning to camp: “Pa 
[some ]time . . . is out of heart, but he does not believe in deser- 
tion atall. He told me that he did not want none of his boys to 
desert and ly out in the woods .. . [and] that he had rather for 
us to stay to our posts and die than for us to run away.” The 
soldier added: “I had rather die than to run away myself.”™ 

Much has been made of the fact that soldiers were prompted 
to desert by letters from relatives urging them to come home. 
But equally impressive is the fact that countless Rebs and Yanks 
were urged by their homefolk to remain faithful to their soldierly 
commitments and keep the family name untarnished. A North 
Carolina Reb who in June 1863 took an unauthorized furlough 
gave the following account of his reception at home: “My old 
grey headed Farther met me at the gate with Joy. . . . After 
passing the usial compliments he asked me if I was on furlough. 
I told him I was not; the old man broke in tears and told me I 
could not stay with him that I must go and join my Regt... 
{and that if I did not] he certainly would [have me arrested].” 
The son wrote Governor Vance admitting his wrong and asked 
for a pass to return to his command.” 

Yet another quality conspicuously demonstrated by the plain 
folk during the Civil War was an acute sense of duty. The trait 
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was especially notable among the men in uniform. The words 
“honor” and “duty” appear with impressive frequency in their 
correspondence. The duty to which Rebs and Yanks generally 
seemed to be most sensitive was that involving their associates 
in arms. With few exceptions they considered themselves honor- 
bound to perform their allotment of camp chores, to share equally 
the inconveniences and deprivations of army life, and to stand 
firmly by their fellows in the hour of peril. 

The sense of obligation to comrades in arms found frequent 
and forceful expression in home letters. In 1863 a Mississippi 
private wrote his wife: “I have never had a mark for any neglect 
of duty Since I have been in the Service—and I dont intend that 
I ever Shall if it can be avoided.” And he lived up to his pledge 
until honorably released by a Federal bullet at Franklin.** In 
May 1864 one of Lee’s soldiers wrote his mother: “I have been 
quite sick with fever for the last 4 or 5 days. They wanted me 
to go to Richmond but I am determined to see this fight out 
if it costs me my life.”"** A Georgia Reb wrote a friend shortly 
after Chancellorsville: “I was very near not going into the fight; 
I had been sick so long; but when I got to thinking about it, I 
could not stay behind. . . . If it had killed me, I do not think 
I could have kept out of the fight.”* A similar sentiment was 
registered by an ailing Yank who, in response to his sister's 
inquiry if he had applied for a discharge, wrote: “I have not, 
and never shall. I would feel ashamed if I should succeed even 
in getting it . . . and I would love to join my Regt soon. You 
don't know how sorry I feel I am not there now, as they no 
doubt will again be thrown into the fight with their decimated 
ranks, and share the glory with them. I really feel ashamed at 
my situation.’ “® 

Duty to cause and country, while never as frequently expressed 
as obligation to companions in arms, was deeply felt by many 
soldiers of both sides. Patriotic duty as most Rebs seemed to 
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interpret it meant defending their section and their people against 
invaders who denied them the time-honored right of self-de- 
termination and whose intent was to destroy the South’s cherished 
way of life. Many of them saw a parallel between the struggle 
that they were waging and that conducted by their Revolutionary 
forefathers, and when hardship weighed heavily on them, they 
derived much comfort from recalling the triumph over similar 
sufferings of Washington’s army at Valley Forge. Shortly after 
the costly defeats at Gettysburg and Vicksburg, Sergeant John 
W. Hagan of Georgia wrote his wife: “I & every Southern Sol- 
dier should be like the rebbil blume which plumed more & 
shinned briter the more it was trampled on & I beleave . . . we 
will have to fight like Washington did, but I hope our people 
will never be reduced to destress & poverty as the people of that 
day was, but if nothing elce will give us our liberties I am willing 
for the time to come.” This humble man fought on in the face 
of increasing adversity, and when his lieutenant played the cow- 
ard in the early stages of the Georgia campaign, Sergeant Hagan 
took command of his company and led it heroically through fight 
after fight until he was captured in the battle of Atlanta.” 

At the same time Hagan was fighting for his country he was 
in a very real sense fighting for the protection of his fields and 
fireside. Because the South was the invaded land, he and most 
other wearers of the gray probably were more keenly aware of 
their duty to home than to country, though the two loyalties 
were often indistinguishable. 

Billy Yank’s patriotism was also a compound of loyalties to 
home and country. The dual attachment was forcefully expressed 
by Sergeant Amory Allen in a letter to his wife. “I would give 
anything in my possession to be with you,” he wrote from Vir- 
ginia in the dark period following Fredericksburg, “but I am 
in the service of my country and . . . will do nothing that will 
disgrace you or my Children or my people state or government 
and if I should live I expect to serve my time out and come 
home manly and with honor to myself and country . . . and I 
shall never be ashamed or afeared to see or be seen by any 
body.”” 
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Northern homes, with very few exceptions, were never threat- 
ened by invasion. Hence the duty uppermost in the minds of 
Billy Yanks was that which they owed to their country, and it 
was for the preservation of the Union that the overwhelming 
majority of them fought. Their letters are filled with testimonials 
of devotion to what many of them called the best government 
on earth. 

On September 16, 1861, Samuel Croft of Pennsylvania, after 
a long march over difficult country, wrote his sister: “I did not 
come for money and good living, my heart beats high, and I am 
proud of being a soldier, when I look along the line of glistning 
bayonets with the glorious Stars and Stripes floating over them 
. . . knowing that the bayonets are in loyal hands that will 
plunge them deep in the hearts of those who have disgraced . . . 
that flag which has protected them and us, their freedom and 
ours, I say again I am proud and sanguine of success.”"* Croft's 
patriotism was sorely tried by the mismanagement and reverses 
that bedeviled the Army of the Potomac for the next two years, 
but he served his country faithfully until he was shot down at 
Gettysburg.” 

A second witness is Sergeant Edmund English of New Jersey, 
the son of an Irish immigrant who on January 8, 1862, wrote 
his mother: “Though humble my position is—gold could not 
buy me out of the Army until this Rebellion is subdued. A man 
who would not fight for his Country is a scoundral!”"" Sergeant 
English also experienced periods of discouragement, but his 
shining patriotism always restored his spirit. In April 1863 he 
wrote: “The blind acts of unqualified generals and Statesmen 
have had no lasting impression on the motives which first prompt- 
ed me to take up arms or chilled my patriotism in the least. I 
cannot get tired of soldiering while the war lasts. . . . As long 
as God spares my health and strength to wield a weapon in 
Freedom’s defense, I will do it.”™ His life and health were 
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spared, and when his three-year term of service expired in 1864 
he re-enlisted and fought on to the end of the war.” 

A third witness is Private Ira Butterfield of Wisconsin who 
on April 23, 1863, wrote his mother: “I dont want a discharge 
by a long shot for if I were at home I could not take any comfort 
as long as there was men in the field doing Battle for me and 
my priveleges when I went in I goes the whole hog and never 
take hold of the plow and look back.”** 

The sense of duty manifested by these men and countless 
others who wore the blue sustained the Union through the first 
years of bungling, gloom, and disaster. And when the expiration 
of the original terms of enlistment approached early in 1864, 
and the nation stood in grave danger because of the threatened 
loss of their hardiness and experience, they came forward by 
company, regiment, and brigade to pledge their continued serv- 
ice. By thus freely offering themselves for what they knew 
would be another season of bloody sacrifice, they gave the nation 
one of its most glorious moments. To them and their kind the 
Union will ever owe an overwhelming debt of gratitude. 

Another quality demonstrated by the plain people during the 
terrible war of the sixties was an enormous capacity for hard- 
ship. Because of their limited resources, Southerners were re- 
quired to endure far more of suffering than were Northerners. 
But many Northerners experienced great misery, and when put 
to the test they bore their lot with no less fortitude than Con- 
federates. 

Soldiers of both sides had their starvation times, though Rebs 
were far more intimately acquainted with hunger than Yanks. 
Many men in gray went for days without any food save a few 
grains of corn picked up from the places where the horses fed 
and parched over the glowing embers of their campfires. Yanks 
on the Knoxville campaign of late 1863 and Rebs at Nashville 
marched for miles over rocky, ice-coated roads in bare feet, 
leaving traces of blood behind them. Raggedness was the rule 
among men in gray after 1863. But few of them complained 
long or seriously of their plight, and some even made jokes of it. 
A Reb wrote his homefolk from near Atlanta in June 1864: “In 
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this army one hole in the seat of the breeches indicates a cap- 
tain, two holes a lieutenant and the seat of the pants all out in- 
dicates that the individual is a private.”” 

The sick and wounded of both armies experienced enormous 
hardship, and in Confederate hospitals inadequate facilities, 
shortage of food, and dearth of medicine led to unspeakable 
agonies. Literally thousands of Rebs were subjected to the ordeal 
of having limbs sawed off without benefit of anesthesia. But 
the sick and wounded bore their miseries and tortures with re- 
markable courage and patience. An Alabama nurse wrote her 
superior from a Virginia hospital in 1861: “The fear that my 
womanly nerves would give way within the hearing of the 
‘groans of the wounded’ almost made me shrink from the position 
I occupy, but while I grow sick at the sight of the amputated 
limbs and ghostly wounds, I must testify that a groan has rarely 
reached my ears and the heroism of our men has developed 
itself more thoroughly and beautifully in enduring bodily suf- 
fering . . . and want of home comforts that of necessity attaches 
to a war hospital.”*° 

Great as was the hardship of Rebs and Yanks, their lot was 
in many ways better than that of their homefolk. Soldiers could 
get about, see new country, and behold interesting sights. They 
were removed from family responsibilities. And they had always 
the companionship of fellows to whom they were bound by 
common purpose, common suffering, and long association, and 
with whom they could sing, joke, play, and commiserate. But 
wives of common soldiers often were left on isolated farms, en- 
cumbered by small children, without adult help, and with limited 
funds. Such women lived lonely, anxious, and weary lives. 

Owing to the South’s greater poverty, the absorption of a 
greater proportion of its manpower in the armed services, the 
pitiful inadequacy of its relief agencies, and the strangling ef- 
fects of the blockade, the plight of Confederate women was 
much worse than that of Northern women. The overwhelming 
majority of soldier wives in the South were rural, nonslavehold- 
ing women. The burdens that these lowly women were called 
‘ 79 "aan Sneed to his wife, June 7, 1864, in Sneed Letters (University of 
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on to bear in the crisis of war were so great as to be almost be- 
yond the conception of present-day Americans. Most of them 
had children, the number usually corresponding roughly to the 
years that had elapsed since their marriage. Since they received 
little money from their spouses, whose meager army pay was 
usually several months in arrears, they had to find the means 
for feeding and clothing themselves and their dependents. Some 
of them were able to obtain the assistance of relatives or friends 
in performing the heavier farm chores, but many plowed the 
fields, harvested the crops, cut and hauled the firewood, and 
ran their households. Their labors were greatly increased by the 
necessity of making at home soap, candles, leather, cloth, dye, 
and various other essentials that virtually disappeared from the 
markets by the end of the war’s second year." 

The manifold responsibilities of home and farm kept lowly 
wives at work far into the night. Periodically their burdens were 
multiplied by one or more of their children becoming sick. Pro- 
fessional medical service was not to be had in many communi- 
ties, and even where available it could do little to combat the 
ravages of such diseases as diphtheria, pneumonia, and typhoid, 
all of which took a heavy toll of lives from Confederate homes. 
Many poor women, whose husbands even in the direst emergen- 
cies frequently were unable to obtain furloughs, had to endure 
alone the agonizing suspense of the death vigil and the heart- 
rending task of burying a beloved child. And for some the sad 
experience was more than once repeated. 

One of the greatest burdens that the women had to bear was 
anxiety for their soldier husbands, for they were keenly aware 
that disease and enemy bullets made army life one of constant 
peril. This worry was common to all classes, but poor women, 
with numerous children and with no near relatives able to pro- 
vide substantial assistance, must have viewed widowhood with 
greater dread than those belonging to more privileged groups. 

As a general rule the lowly women seem to have borne up well 
under the heavy load of hardship. Remarkably few of them seem 
to have been broken by their cares; and many of them found 

81 The experiences of Confederate women are treated in detail in Francis B. 
Simkins and James W. Patton, The Women of the Confederacy (Richmond, Va., 
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the time and had the spiritual and physical stamina to keep up 
a flow of hopeful correspondence with their husbands. One of 
these stalwart characters, a Virginia woman who by resource- 
fulness and toil was able to sustain several children, wrote her 
soldier husband on November 20, 1864: “donte be uneasy about 
us. We will try and take care of [our]selves the best we can. I 
donte mind what I have to do [just] so you can get back safe.”** 

William W. Heartsill, a Texas soldier who traveled extensively 
in the Confederacy and who seems to have found the plain folk 
considerably more hospitable than the planters, gave the follow- 
ing description of an Arkansas woman in whose house he and 
three comrades spent a night early in November 1864: “Here 
we find really a NoBLE woman, she has unaided, raised a crop of 
WHEAT, CORN, RYE and potatoes. Ploughed, hoed, and gathered 
with her own hands, hauled her own fire-wood. . . . her hus- 
band is in the army, and she keeps him clothed by her own in- 
dustry, and supports three or four children.”** 

Heartsill added that such women were “very scarce,” but they 
were more numerous than he thought. A North Carolinian wrote 
Governor Vance in May 1863 that women of his section were 
“heroically plowing, planting and hoeing while their babes ly 
on blankets or old coats in the corn rows.”** Similar incidents 
might have been reported from other Southern areas and from 
some of the corn and wheat districts of the Middle West. 

Heroines of Dixie is the title of a recent book made up of the 
diaries, letters, and memoirs of upper- and middle-class Con- 
federate women.** But with all due credit to them, these were 
not the real heroines of the Lost Cause. The real heroines of 
both South and North were the poor women, the wives, mothers, 
and sisters of the plain soldiers, who with limited means, against 
odds that seemed insurmountable, sustained themselves and their 
dependents while their menfolk in blue and gray struggled on 
distant battlefields. Such women did not have the time or in- 
clination to keep diaries, and the hard-marching, light-traveling 
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husbands who received their letters usually were not able to 
preserve them. 

Another quality impressively demonstrated by the plain people 
through their representatives in the armies was the ability to 
face death unflinchingly and to die gallantly. The Civil War 
required more raw courage than most conflicts of recent times. 
For in that war men marched to battle in massed formation with 
a minimum of protection and supporting arms. Until the latter 
part of the conflict they disdained to dig trenches and throw up 
hasty fortifications. Fighting was open, and closing with the 
enemy was more than a colorful phrase. Contests were decided 
by desperate charges in which muskets were fired at such close 
range as to burn the faces of contestants, and the climax was 
frequently a savage tussle in which men pitched into each other 
with bayonets, clubbed muskets, rocks, and fists. An Iowa sol- 
dier who took part in the fight at Allatoona Pass in October 1864 
wrote: “When the battle was over one of our boys was found 
dead facing the enemy who had killed him. Both of them lay 
with their faces nearly touching . . . with their bayonets run 
through each other.”*® And this incident was by no means unique. 

The desperateness and the deadliness of Civil War combat is 
attested by the casualty rates. At Balaklava the Light Brigade, 
whose charge was immortalized by Tennyson, suffered a loss in 
killed and wounded of 36.7 per cent.*’ But at Gettysburg the 
First Minnesota Regiment sustained a loss of 85.5 per cent, 
nearly all of which came in an assault of the second day.** This 
was the heaviest loss of any regiment in any Civil War engage- 
ment, but the First Texas had 82.3 per cent of its officers and 
men killed or wounded at Antietam, and the total number of 
regiments on both sides suffering losses of more than 50 per cent 
in a single battle ran to well over one hundred.*® 

Combat as Johnny Rebs and Billy Yanks knew it was unques- 
tionably a terrible thing. Some were not able to stand up under 
the ordeal, but the overwhelming majority met the test coura- 
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geously whenever it came. Their gallantry was so impressive in 
some engagements as to inspire cheers of their opponents. His- 
tory has recorded no greater displays of heroism than the Con- 
federate assaults at Malvern Hill, Corinth, Gettysburg, and 
Franklin and the Federal attacks at Fredericksburg, Kennesaw 
Mountain, Vicksburg, and second Cold Harbor. In this last fight, 
men of Hancock’s Second Corps, when informed of the order 
to charge a seemingly impregnable Confederate position, wrote 
their names on slips of paper which they pinned to their uni- 
forms so that their homefolk might be promptly informed of 
their fate. About twenty minutes after the assault was launched 
three thousand soldiers of this battle-scarred organization lay 
dead or wounded on the field.” 

In the hard-fought contests of the Civil War innumerable plain 
Americans who ordinarily would have lived uneventfully and 
obscurely, without ever knowing the stuff of which they were 
made, attained the heights of heroism. Official reports of unit 
commanders which record the details of their gallantry tell of 
humble soldiers on both sides volunteering to perform perilous 
tasks, shrieking defiance at their foes, denouncing and even 
striking officers who played the coward, vying with comrades 
for the privilege of carrying the colors, taking over command 
when officers were all disabled, and refusing to leave the field 
when seriously wounded.” 

Two examples must suffice to illustrate the gallantry displayed 
by some of these noble men. Rebel Private Mattix, wounded so 
severely in the left arm at Murfreesboro that he could not wield 
his musket, went to his regimental commander and said: “Colo- 
nel, I am too badly wounded to use my gun but can carry the 
flag, may I do it?” Private Mattix knew that carrying the colors 
was the most dangerous of all combat assignments. He also 
knew that three color bearers of his regiment had already been 
shot down in that furious battle. But when the colonel nodded 
assent, Mattix seized the flag staff with his good arm, stepped in 
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front of the regiment, and kept the colors flying through the 
remainder of the battle.” 

Near the close of the fight at Hanover Court House, May 27, 
1862, a wounded Yank called out feebly to a regimental com- 
mander who was passing by. The officer turned around and 
stooped low over the prostrate soldier thinking that he wanted 
to send a farewell message to some loved one. But what the 
wounded man whispered instead was the inquiry: “Colonel, is 
the day ours?” “Yes,” replied the officer. “Then,” responded the 
soldier, “I am willing to die.” And he did die and was buried 
on the field where he gave his life.** This common soldier may 
never have heard of the Plains of Abraham and the heroic state- 
ments made there by the dying Montcalm and Wolfe. But his 
words were as glorious as theirs and his valorous death deserves 
no less than theirs to be immortalized on the pages of history. 

The greatness of this heroic Yank, of Rebel Private Mattix, 
and of their comrades who comprised the rank and file of the 
Union and Confederate armies was recognized and acclaimed 
by contemporaries. Joseph C. Stiles, a distinguished minister 
who accompanied Lee’s army on the Antietam campaign, wrote 
afterward to his daughter: “I could tell you a thousand thrilling 
incidents indicative of the glorious courage of our [common] 
soldiers.” And he quoted a Federal prisoner as remarking: “A 
Confederate soldier! I believe the fellow would storm hell with 
a pen-knife.”™ After the battle of Chickamauga a Confederate 
brigade commander, William B. Bate, reported: “The private 
soldier . . . [vied] with the officer in deeds of high. daring and 
distinguished courage. While the ‘River of Death’ shall float 
its sluggish current to the beautiful Tennessee, and the night 
wind chant its solemn dirges over their soldier graves, their 
names, enshrined in the hearts of their countrymen, will be held 
in grateful remembrance.” 

In his official report of the Murfreesboro campaign General 
W. S. Rosecrans, after noting the splendid conduct of officers, 
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stated: “But, above all, the sturdy rank and file showed invincible 
fighting courage and stamina, worthy of a great and free na- 
tion.” A few days after Rosecrans made his report Braxton 
Bragg, the commander who had opposed him at Murfreesboro, 
wrote the Confederate adjutant general: 


In the absence of the instruction and discipline of old armies... . 
we have had in a great measure to trust to the individuality and self- 
reliance of the private soldier. Without the incentive or the motive 
which controls the officer, who hopes to live in history; without the 
hope of reward, and actuated only by a sense of duty and of patriotism, 
he has, in this great contest, justly judged that the cause was his own, 
and gone into it with a determination to conquer or die. . . . No en- 
comium is too high, no honor too great for such a soldiery. However 
much of credit and glory may be given . . . the leaders in our strug- 
gle, history will yet award the main honor where it is due—to the 


private soldier, who . . . has encountered all the hardships and suf- 
fered all the privations.* 


Bragg’s prediction that history would award principal honor 
to the private soldiers has not yet been borne out. The generals 
and political leaders continue to dominate writings about the 
Civil War. But Bragg was right in his appraisal of the character 
of the Confederate private. And what he said about Johnny 
Reb’s individuality, self-reliance, and dependability was equally 
applicable to Billy Yank. 

The Civil War was in large degree a soldier's war. In that 
struggle the determination, self-sufficiency, and endurance of the 
individual in the ranks were of utmost importance. Officer cas- 
ualties were heavy, and in the hurly-burly of combat those who 
survived often were able to exercise little control over their units. 
In the crucial, climactic stages of battle the common soldiers 
were to a large extent on their own, and it was often their 
courage and tenacity, individual and collective, that ultimately 
decided the contest. 

A considerable portion of the plain folk of Civil War times 
were colored folk. Some 200,000 Negroes served as soldiers in 
the Union army, and Federal authorities employed an equal 
number as military laborers. Confederates used many Negroes 
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as army menials and as workers in mines and factories. But the 
overwhelming majority of blacks were slaves on Southern farms 
and plantations. 

Owing to the subordination and inarticulateness of most of 
them, the role of the colored folk during the war is much harder 
to appraise than that of the whites. The historian has to try to 
determine what they thought and did largely through the com- 
ments of whites, who generally were far less familiar than they 
considered themselves to be with the attitudes and activities 
of the Negroes. 

The war of the sixties was in some respects a more critical 
time for Negroes than for whites. With their freedom and future 
position at stake, the slaves had to walk a tight rope while the 
whites engaged in desperate conflict. Nearly all of the blacks 
seem to have had a deep yearning for freedom, but so great was 
the advantage of the whites in every respect save that of num- 
bers that most of the Negroes continued in the ways of bondage 
until the invading forces brought them deliverance, though some 
at great peril attempted to free themselves. 

The blacks who entered the Union army experienced much 
hardship and discouragement. White soldiers often abused and 
insulted them. The government gave them less pay than the 
white soldiers until near the end of the war and required of them 
a disproportionate amount of labor and garrison service. Those 
few who had the opportunity to participate in battle under rea- 
sonably propitious circumstances seem to have given a creditable 
account of themselves, and some displayed great gallantry. In 
general the conduct of the colored folk during the war was such 
as to strengthen among them and their white friends the con- 
fidence that, given a fair opportunity, they would develop into 
a responsible and patriotic citizenry.”* 

In pointing up the sturdiness and patriotism of the plain people 
in the crisis of the Civil War, I do not overlook or play down 
their shortcomings. Thousands of able-bodied men from the 
lower classes avoided induction into military service by going 
west or taking to the swamps and mountains. Thousands of 
others deserted from the armies, and many of those who left the 
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service protected and sustained themselves by preying on de- 
fenseless neighbors. Among both soldiers and civilians were 
many who whined and grumbled at the slightest hardship and 
whose demeanor in general was wholly unadmirable. 

Even so, the conduct of the plain folk during the crisis of war 
seems to have been better than that of the more privileged classes. 
The lowly people bore their hardships with less complaint. They 
manifested less of selfishness and greed. They indulged less fre- 
quently in unreasoning criticism of their leaders and responded 
more loyally to demands for ever-increasing sacrifice: The volun- 
tary re-enlistment of thousands of Billy Yanks in the last year of 
the war stands in happy contrast with the money-mania, high 
living, and indifferent patriotism manifested by a large portion 
of the North’s upper and middle classes. And the privation 
cheerfully endured by plain soldiers in gray and their folk at 
home bespeaks much greater devotion to cause and country than 
does the hoarding, speculation, trading with the enemy, and 
refusal to comply with government requests for Negro labor that 
became so common among the Confederacy’s business and plant- 
er groups. Governor Vance of North Carolina in the fall of 1862 
wrote a textile manufacturer who had refused to furnish cloth 
for soldier uniforms at a 75 per cent profit: “If the standard of 
patriotism was no higher in the great mass of the people, we 
might treat with the enemy tomorrow and consent to be slaves 
at once and forever.”*® And the Tar Heel governor's correspond- 
ence indicated a widespread and persistent tendency on the part 
of manufacturers to speculation and extortion. After the first 
year of conflict, both state and Confederate authorities in all 
parts of the South had the greatest difficulty getting planters to 
lend their slaves for building of defenses.'®® Lieutenant Colonel 
Ellison Capers, charged with erecting a battery on the South 
Carolina coast in February 1863, wrote his wife: “The most of 
these wealthy planters are very selfish & the only way to get 
their negro labor is to take it by force.”’' In August 1863 Sena- 
tor C. C. Clay wrote Louis T. Wigfall: “Ga. is full of refugees 
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from Miss., Tenn. and N. Ala., flying with their negroes to some 
safe place. They cling to their flesh pots, while the country cries 
to them for help.”’°? When near the end of the war the governor 
of Virginia, in response to an urgent requisition of General Lee, 
called on planters of the state for five thousand slaves to strength- 
en the Richmond fortifications, only five hundred were sent.'®* 

There were, of course, many examples of unselfishness and 
patriotism among the middle and upper classes of both North 
and South. Especially noteworthy was the bravery and patriotism 
manifested by many men from these classes who served as officers 
in the armed forces. But, on the whole, the record of the more 
privileged groups appears less impressive than that of the plain 
folk. 

Lincoln always believed in the soundness and dependability 
of the great masses of the people, and his faith in them was 
unquestionably personal. On one occasion he remarked to a 
friend: “Remember, Dick, to keep close to the people—they are 
always right and will mislead no one.”’** Because he knew and 
trusted the lowly folk, he took great pains to show them that 
their welfare was at stake in the war for the Union. On the 
other hand, Davis, aloof in temperament and never close to the 
masses, showed little disposition to take the common people into 
his confidence or give the Confederate cause meaning for them.'” 
The greater effectiveness of Lincoln in appealing to the plain 
folk must be counted among the many reasons that have been 
given for Northern victory. 

In the period that has elapsed since Appomattox, many people, 
North and South, have gone to considerable trouble and expense 
to prove their aristocratic background and to establish descent 
from high officers of the Union or Confederate armies. In view 
of the splendid conduct of the lowlier folk in the great crisis 
of the 1860's, it would seem that those who spring from that 
class should take even more pride in their origins, and search 
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the records with greater zeal to prove their connection with 
privates, corporals, and sergeants. Certainly they have every 
right to exult if they find among their Civil War antecedents 
the names of such men as Private Mattix, Private Sam Watkins, 
Private William Fletcher, Private John Cotton, Private William 
Heartsill, and Sergeant John Hagan of the Confederate Army 
or Private Chauncey Cook, Private Samuel Croft, Private Ira 
Butterfield, Sergeant Henry Crydenwise, and Sergeant Day EI- 
more of the Union Army. For it was these men and their kind 
whose strength was the bedrock of their respective causes and 
whose greatness made their war one of the most inspiring in the 
history of embattled humanity. 














America First and the South, 
1940-1941 


By WAYNE S. COLE 


I. 1940-1941, IN “HER FINEST HOUR, GREAT BRITAIN 
struggled valiantly against the Nazi onslaught from the air and 
the sea. Britain’s courageous struggle aroused the American peo- 
ple into a vital and dramatic debate on the role which the United 
States should play in world affairs. In that crucial debate the 
South, more than any other section, was convinced that a British 
victory over the Axis was essential to American security and 
welfare. No other section of the nation gave President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt such unified support for his efforts to aid Great 
Britain against the Axis forces. Indeed, a tabulation of the votes 
in Congress reveals that both draft extension and revision of 
the Neutrality Act would almost certainly have been defeated 
in Congress in 1941 had it not been for the overwhelming sup- 
port which these administration proposals received from the 
senators and representatives of the Southern states. President 
Roosevelt's task was made easier by the powerful support which 
he received for his foreign policies among the Southern people 
and Southern congressmen.’ 

But how did the South appear to the eyes of the “isolationist” 
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or “noninterventionist” opponents of President Roosevelt's poli- 
cies? The most powerful noninterventionist mass pressure group 
opposed to President Roosevelt’s foreign policies in 1940-1941 
was the America First Committee, under the leadership of Gen- 
eral Robert E. Wood of Chicago.* What reception did the 
America First Committee meet in the South? The purpose of 
this article is to examine the efforts made by the Committee to 
penetrate the South and the reception which it met in that 
section. 

Most of the organizational and propaganda efforts of the Amer- 
ica First Committee were concentrated in the Middle West, the 
East, and the Far West. America First leaders were fully aware 
of the strong “interventionist” sentiment in the South and were 
pessimistic about the possibilities of winning effective support 
in that section.* 

Nevertheless, the America First Committee did try to pene- 
trate the South. The Committee organized local chapters and 
clubs, sponsored noninterventionist meetings and rallies, dis- 
tributed literature, financed newspaper and radio announcements, 
and sought financial contributions in the South. At one time or 
another, local chapters of America First were chartered in Bir- 
mingham, Alabama; El] Dorado, Arkansas; Lakeland, Miami, and 
Sarasota, Florida; Atlanta, Georgia; Houston, Texas; Norfolk, 
Richmond, and Roanoke, Virginia; and in other cities. Less 
pretentious America First clubs were organized in Jackson, Mis- 
sissippi, New Orleans, Louisiana, and San Antonio and Galveston, 
Texas.” The America First national headquarters in Chicago was 
so eager to penetrate the South that it even provided direct 
financial assistance to chapters in two or three Southern cities— 
contrary to its practices in the rest of the nation.® Major America 
First spokesmen, including General Robert E. Wood, Colonel 
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Charles A. Lindbergh, and Philip La Follette, addressed non- 
interventionist meetings in Southern cities.’ And the Committee 
received financial contributions from persons living in every one 
of the Southern states.’ According to public opinion polls, at no 
time before Pearl Harbor did a majority of the people in the 
South favor a declaration of war on the Axis powers.” 

What were the sources for the support which America First 
received in the South? Exceptions may be found to every gen- 
eralization, but those who took the lead were frequently Southern 
Republicans, former or part-time Northerners, or Southerners 
with Northern experiences. There was also a sprinkling of anti- 
Semites, German-Americans, and a variety of joiners. The chair- 
men of chapters in Birmingham, Oklahoma City, and Richmond 
were active in the Republican party.'® Much of the support for 
America First chapters in Florida came from Northerners va- 
cationing in the state.'"' The chairman of the Sarasota, Florida, 
chapter, a Southern housewife, had graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin.'* One of the leaders of the Lakeland, Florida, 
chapter had been active in the Townsend Movement.'* A leader 
of a Virginia chapter was active in the prohibition movement." 
The Sarasota chapter had a few members with German-American 
names.’® Evidence of anti-Semitism can be found in the views 
of at least two or three of the leaders of Southern chapters." 
These examples from America First units do not justify broad 
generalizations about the character of the grass-roots elements 
of the noninterventionist movement in the South, but they are 
at least suggestive. 
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Despite its efforts, the America First Committee’s failures and 
reverses in the South were much more striking than were its 
successes. The South, for America First, was distinctly hostile 
territory. The Committee’s sympathizers raised their voices in 
that region only at great risk of defeat and virtual certainty of 
much criticism. 

In contrast with the rest of the nation, no America First chap- 
ter in the South developed into a really powerful unit. Some 
chapters, like the one at El Dorado, Arkansas, collapsed almost 
before they were approved by the Committee’s national head- 
quarters.’ Many chapters after initial bursts of energy proved 
unable to rally support and languished into tiny groups or one- 
man units which were chapters in name only. The Committee's 
first chairman in Birmingham proved to lack the character or 
reputation sufficient to command the respect even of many who 
agreed with the America First position on foreign policy. After 
national headquarters repudiated this first chairman, the Com- 
mittee found a respected leader for its efforts in Birmingham in 
Mrs. L. P. Munger. But while Mrs. Munger conducted a vigorous 
campaign against intervention in the European war, hers was 
essentially a one-person campaign. It can hardly be said that 
Birmingham at any time had an America First chapter in any- 
thing more than name."* 

The paucity of the America First following in Lakeland is 
suggested by this plaintive letter written by one of the chapter’s 
leaders: “You probably appreciate how difficult it is here in 
the South’s backwoods to find recruits. Sometimes it seems the 
best we can do is just to keep each other’s fighting spirit alive. 
.. . Whenever you know of America Firsters coming this way, 
do let us know. We, at times, get awfully lonesome for our own 
kind.” The chapter in Miami boasted a membership of 521. 
But in the summer of 1941, when Northern tourists were gone 
for the season, the Miami chapter found it difficult to continue 


17 Chapter Dissolution Files, ibid. 
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in existence and only narrowly avoided closing its doors.*° At 
its peak, the chapter in Sarasota had twenty members, but most 
of them would not publicly admit their membership. Half of 
them returned North for the summer months. When the chap- 
ter’s chairman, a Southerner, left Sarasota late in 1941 its limited 
activities virtually ceased.*! Despite the earnest efforts of an 
attorney, Granger Hansell, to arouse support for America First, 
the chapter in Atlanta was never much more than a one-man 
unit.** Two meetings were held in Norfolk, but the attendance 
was so small that the process of organization was never really 
carried further.** The chapter at Richmond at no time had more 
than thirty-five members.** 

These examples illustrate the fact that most of the chapters 
which were formed in the South failed to become effective units. 
Indeed, if a line were drawn on a map of the United States 
linking the southernmost cities in which the America First Com- 
mittee was able to organize effective chapters, that line would 
almost perfectly follow the outer boundaries of the South. Such 
a line beginning in the Southwest would run from Houston, 
through Albuquerque, Oklahoma City, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Washington, Baltimore, and then jump to Miami. 
That line bounds virtually all of the South. And within that line 
America First organizational efforts were almost completely in- 
effective. 

The America First Committee had the same discouraging ex- 
perience in its efforts to sponsor meetings or rallies in the South. 
In most Southern states no major public meetings sponsored by 
America First were ever held. When the Committee did attempt 
to sponsor noninterventionist rallies like those which it held in 
other parts of the nation, it met with such opposition that it 
either gave up in the face of overwhelming obstacles or held 
the meeting only after overcoming many difficulties. In May 
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1941 Miami became the first of several cities to deny the America 
First Committee use of public meeting places for a rally. Only 
after much difficulty did the Committee finally persuade the 
Miami city commissioners to grant permission for use of a city 
park for a speech by Philip La Follette—and that permission was 
granted by a vote of only three to two.” The La Follette rally 
in Miami sponsored by America First attracted an attendance 
of approximately eight thousand persons which, according to 
the chapter’s leader, was the “largest crowd ever assembled in 
Miami to hear a public speaker except when Roosevelt spoke 
in the same park.”*° This ultimate success was, however, the 
exception to the usual pattern in the South. 

The America First plans to sponsor rallies in Atlanta and Louis- 
ville to be addressed by Senator Burton K. Wheeler failed to 
materialize. This failure was partially due to poor planning by 
the America First field representative, but more important were 
local obstacles and opposition. In Atlanta, for example, the city 
council rejected a request to hold the antiwar rally in the city 
auditorium.** In Oklahoma City the city council in August 1941 
unanimously refused permission for America First to hold a 
Lindbergh rally in the municipal auditorium. The Committee 
found it necessary to hold the meeting in a park a mile outside 
the city limits.** In September 1941 the lower house of the Texas 
legislature passed a resolution announcing that Charles A. Lind- 
bergh was not welcome on any speaking tour he might plan in 
that state.*® 

In addition to the difficulties which America First experienced 
in attempting to organize chapters or sponsor meetings in the 
South, the organization and its supporters were subjected to 
various forms of criticism, pressure, and discrimination. Only 
persons with tremendously great courage or unusually “thick 
skins” were capable of withstanding the torrent of criticism and 
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discrimination to which America First leaders and members were 
subjected in the South. Many people who agreed with the Amer- 
ica First views on foreign affairs were driven to the cover of 
silence and inaction by the fear of public disapproval and pres- 
sure.*° 

Owing to vehement local criticism, the chairman of the Lake- 
land chapter requested national headquarters not to use the 
America First name in addressing mail to her.* The Miami 
branch of a group of banks refused the account of the America 
First Committee in that city.** Chapter members in Sarasota 
were afraid to identify themselves publicly with the organization. 
When the chairman of the chapter distributed America First 
literature, she was asked her nationality—even though her Scotch- 
Irish ancestors had settled in Virginia nearly 250 years before. 
Her fourth-grade daughter had the chant of “you are a German 
and so is your mother” dinned into her ears for months by play- 
mates. Late in 1941 this much maligned lady left town and 
went North—presumably for just a few months.” 

In refusing a request by America First headquarters to organize 
a chapter, one lady in Decatur, Georgia, wrote that she had 
worked for the election of Herbert Hoover in 1928 and insisted 
that she had not outlived it yet. She wrote: “I might as well 
have cut my own head off and been done with it. I formed life- 
long enemies. And now to start this committee would just open 
old sores. We left the church we had attended for 20 years, and 
I would have left the country if I could... . 1 am for you all... 
but I believe I can serve better working here in my back room 
than I can anywhere else. I used to write and make speeches 
and go to meetings, etc. but pas encore. God deliver me. I just 
can't endure the opposition. It is torture to me.”** The principal 
legal client of the leader of America First in Oklahoma threat- 
ened to withdraw his retainer because of the attorney's activities 


30 For examples see Hansell to Bliss, April 25, 1941; Mrs. Tweed to Bliss, Feb- 
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in America First.*° The city council in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
expressed its disapproval of the Committee’s leading speaker 
when it changed the name of Lindbergh Drive to Avon Avenue.” 
One outspoken noninterventionist from Tarrant, Alabama, gave 


vent to the feelings and emotions of many of his colleagues when 
he wrote: 


Ex-Col. Charles A. Lindbergh said in his speech in Fort Wayne 
that it looks as if we were on the point of losing our democratic herit- 
age of free speech and assembly. That’s not the half of it. We have 
already lost it in the South. Try to hold a Lindbergh meeting here 
and see what happens to it, or even to wear an America First button. 
There wasnt a single radio station, so far as I know, in this vast cul- 
tural desert called the South that carried Lindbergh’s speech. I had 
to tune in a station 700 miles from here to pick it up. It is getting 
"more like living in Germany every day. 

The same people who called themselves un-reconstructed rebels 
when they were forced back into the Union 75 years ago are now 
trying to crawl back into the British Empire by the back door, and 
anybody with the “un-American” gall to say them nay is called a Nazi. 
The same region that accepted anti-Catholicism as a basic issue in 
the presidential campaign of 1928 now utters an audible sh-h-h that 
is heard all the way from Cumberland Gap to Eagle Pass whenever 
the slightest breath of anti-Semitism is sniffed down the wind... . 
When the land of the Ku Klux Klan, chattel slavery, Judge Lynch and 
the poll tax starts whooping it up for the four freedoms, that alone 


ought to be enough to make it suspicious to the minds of all thinking 
men everywhere.** 


It must not be concluded that the America First Committee 
encountered criticism and opposition only in the South. Every- 
where, even in the more “isolationist” Middle West, the organi- 
zation and its members were subjected to severe criticism.** But 
in no section of the nation did the America First Committee 
encounter such uninterrupted, vehement, and effective opposi- 
tion as it met in the South. 

Why did the South, more than any other section, reject the 
noninterventionist appeals of America First and frustrate its or- 
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ganizational efforts? Why did the South endorse the interven- 
tionist position on American foreign policy more enthusiastically 
than any other section? There is need for more research on the 
problems raised by these questions. The complete answers are 
probably as complex as the South itself. Part of the explanation 
may lie in the fact that it was generally easier for America First 
to organize powerful chapters in urban centers where there was 
a larger concentrated population from which to draw than in 
the more sparsely populated rural areas common to the South.** 
But among other plausible hypotheses are those which trace the 
roots of the interventionist sentiment to the South’s military tra- 
dition, ethnic composition, political loyalties, economic status, 
and emotional and psychological attitudes. 

Pride in the military heroes and exploits of past wars is not 
limited to the South. But no section is more convinced of the 
valor and fighting abilities of its sons—past and present—than 
the South. The South has a disproportionate share of the nation’s 
military schools and academies—including the Citadel and Vir- 
ginia Military Institute. The section which produced such mili- 
tary heroes as George Washington, Andrew Jackson, Robert E. 
Lee, “Stonewall” Jackson, and Sergeant Alvin C. York, and which 
proudly remembered the valor of its sons at Bull Run and Gettys- 
burg, was not likely to become enthusiastic about any movement 
which savored of a “peace at any price” approach.*® In every 
instance where their position was made clear, the local units of 
the American Legion and other veterans’ and reserve organiza- 
tions in the South were in the vanguard of the opposition to the 
America First Committee.” 

Southern white population is predominantly of Anglo-Saxon 

39 Only in Illinois and Wisconsin was America First particularly successful in 
organizing chapters in small communities scattered in rural areas outside the major 
urban centers. In the rest of the states—even in the Middle West—effective Amer- 
ica First chapters were largely located in the cities. See Chapter Dissolution Files, 
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descent. This ethnic composition may have stimulated enthusi- 
asm for Great Britain in the minds of some. But more important, 
the studies of Samuel Lubell have indicated that there was a 
very high correlation between concentrations of German-Ameri- 
cans and isolationist sentiment before Pearl Harbor. It is quite 
probable that the paucity of people of German, Italian, Japanese, 
and Irish descent may have been a factor in making the South 
unresponsive to the noninterventionist appeal.** 

Equally important, perhaps, were the political loyalties of the 
South. One discouraged noninterventionist wrote in 1941: “If 
a Democratic President wants war, the south wants war. If a 
Republican President wanted war, the south would want peace.”"* 
He may have overstated. But it is true that only 21 per cent of 
the votes of Southern Republicans in Congress—a small group, 
of course—were cast for Selective Service, Lend-Lease, Draft 
Extension, and the revision of the Neutrality Act in 1941. At 
the same time, nearly 96 per cent of the votes of Southern Demo- 
cratic congressmen and senators were cast in favor of these four 
key measures sponsored by the Democratic administration of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt." 

A fourth factor which may have contributed to interventionist 
sentiment was the economic status of the South. The Axis pow- 
ers had been unresponsive to the reciprocal trade program pushed 
by Tennessee’s Cordell Hull. Hitler's barter system and Japan’s 
drive for a Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere promised 
nothing good for a South which was dependent upon foreign 
markets for an important part of its economic well-being. The 
coming of war in Asia and Europe had reduced the foreign ex- 
ports of the South.*® Furthermore, the national defense effort 
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and the program of all-out aid for Great Britain offered oppor- 
tunities for economic profits and prosperity in the South as well 
as the rest of the nation. For example, Nashville, Tennessee, 
located in the area served by the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
enjoyed an increasing prosperity which was stimulated in 1941 
by defense plants and by the establishment of a large military 
camp not far distant. One noninterventionist in Nashville de- 
scribed the effects in these words: “Anyone who talks against 
any of this setup is immediately branded as something of a 
traitor to the whole group of this region who are now getting 
profits from the artificially created prosperity.”"*° An America 
First leader in Norfolk advanced this same theory with regard 
to the interventionist sentiment in that important center for 
American naval operations.** Whether this economic hypothesis 
has validity or not, it is certain that important Southern business 
and political leaders were conscious of the economic opportuni- 
ties which preparation for war presented. And they were de- 
termined that the South should receive its “fair share” of defense 
contracts and military establishments.** 

Finally, it is probable that there was something in the Southern 
psychological and emotional make-up which rendered that sec- 
tion responsive to the interventionist appeal. For example, the 
religious fundamentalism of the South made it easy for Southern- 
ers to see in the international situation a struggle by the forces 
of Christianity to resist the forces of evil. The mythology of the 
Old South with its romantic portraits of chivalry and honor fitted 
into the same mold. Both the rural character of Southern society 
and the racial fears of the section, in effect, put a high premium 
upon the protection of home, family, and womanhood. Further, 
Southerners could see in the history of their section the im- 
portance of a willingness to fight (both politically and militarily ) 
to defend its institutions and way of life against outside threats— 
whether those threats were Yankee or Nazi.*” 
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Whatever the causal explanation, the fact is clear that the 
America First Committee and its followers found the South to 
be a distinctly hostile territory whose borders were to be crossed 
only at great risk. The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on De- 
cember 7, 1941, assured the defeat of America First as a national 
foreign-policy pressure group. But the South had clearly demon- 
strated that the Committee had lost the foreign-policy debate in 
that section long before Pearl Harbor. 
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The Influence of Slavery on the 
Webster-Ashburton Negotiations 


By WILBUR DEVEREUX JONES 


Wis Lorp ASHBURTON LEFT ENGLAND FOR THE UNITED 
States early in 1842, he hoped to settle not only the troublesome 
Maine boundary dispute, but to sweep away the various dis- 
junctive diplomatic odds and ends which had accumulated over 
many decades of Anglo-American hostility. His grand personal 
hope was to lay a “groundwork of a more cordial general con- 
ciliation than has ever existed since the revolutionary war.” In 
spite of his success in reaching an agreement on the boundary 
line, the larger purpose of his mission was never realized, and 
Ashburton’s great expectations of the spring of 1842 foundered 
in the morass of problems arising from the slavery question. 

In one way or another most of the minor problems of the con- 
ference concerned slavery. There was the question of the Creole, 
a ship seized by its slave cargo and brought into port at Nassau, 
where British authorities gave the slaves their freedom. Closely 
related to this was the problem of the navigation of the Bahama 
Channel off the Florida coast. Rough seas in the area sometimes 
drove American ships into British ports, thus providing an op- 
portunity, in the case of slavers, for bondsmen to obtain their 
liberty. There was also the question of finding some means of 
suppressing the African slave trade, and the problem of con- 
structing a mutually acceptable extradition convention. Other 
than the Maine boundary controversy, and the lingering dispute 

1 Lord Ashburton to Lord Aberdeen, June 14, 1842, in Aberdeen Papers ( British 
Museum). In another letter Ashburton wrote: “If I were master I would make a 
settlement of all . . . questions and set up a sound cordial feeling, but I know 
not what you think of my projects.” Id. to id., May 29, 1842, ibid. 
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concerning the Caroline,’ the minor problems at the conference 
were related, directly or indirectly, to slavery. 

Because of this the British government, though sincerely de- 
sirous of bettering relations with the United States, had to ap- 
proach these minor issues with caution. Abolition sentiment, 
which had led to the emancipation of the slaves in the British 
Empire in 1833, had by 1842 settled down into a strong national 
feeling which permeated all classes of British society and all 
political parties. While they tended to ignore some other im- 
portant contemporary evils, the British people as a whole warmly 
supported their government's antislavery policy, and it was po- 
litically dangerous for any statesman to compromise the issue. 

On the other hand, the proslavery element was strong in Wash- 
ington at the time. As Ashburton wrote in June: “The President, 
as a Virginian, has a strong opinion about [the] Creole case, and 
is not a little disposed to be obstinate on the subject.”* And on 
another occasion he wrote: “He [President Tyler] is very sore 
and testy about the Creole.”* While other issues served a similar 
purpose, that of slavery certainly did much to complicate the 
negotiations. 

The most immediate problem at the conference among the 
minor issues concerned the Creole. Ashburton was not fully pre- 
pa: : for President Tyler’s strong sentiments on the subject, for 
Aberdeen had written him on February 9: “It is extraordinary 
that we still hear nothing of the Creole, but we shall be pre- 
pared.”* Nor did Aberdeen, in spite of this promise to be pre- 
pared, find a solution to the problem. He consulted the Law 
Lords to learn their opinion regarding the legal position of the 
slaves involved in the Creole affair, but did not come up with 

2 The general idea of the British letter on this subject can be found in a memo- 
randum by the Duke of Wellington: “I think that . . . the United States ought 
to be satisfied with our Declaration, that it was a case which ought to have been 
justified at the time; which could be justified only by necessity, but that the cir- 
cumstances that existed at the moment fully justified it.” Wellington Memoran- 
dum, February 8, 1842, in Aberdeen Papers. The final British letter on the sub- 
ject was drawn up with the approval of President Tyler. That an apology was 
actually made is indicated in Ashburton’s comment: “My letter is more wordy 
that it need be but for the audience for which it was intended. I hope you will 
not think it too apologetic.” Ashburton to Aberdeen, July 28, August 13, 1842, 
ag to Aberdeen, June 29, 1842, ibid. 
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any means of satisfying Tyler. “You will have seen,” Aberdeen 
wrote, “that Lords Denman, Brougham, Campbell . . . all agreed 
in declaring that the trial, or delivery to the United States of 
accused persons, would be contrary to law. . .. We must do the 
best we can to put the matter on a right footing & to obviate 
irritation and resentment.”’ This indefinite advice was the best 
Aberdeen had to offer on March 3. 

To satisfy Tyler all that was needed was a British promise that 
slaves involved in such mutinies in the future would, in one way 
or another, be returned to the United States. Late in May Aber- 
deen shut the door to the prospect of any such guarantee: 


Touching on the Creole affair, I very much fear it will be impossible 
to give any positive security against a repetition of the same kind of 
proceeding. It is quite clear, that driven by stress of weather, or 
forcibly brought within British jurisdiction, the Slaves must at once 
be free. In a British port, we could not place them at the mercy of 
the American Consul for an hour. If the Americans must send a cargo 
along the Coast, why not give it convoy by one of their own Vessels. 
We shall certainly do nothing to encourage mutiny either among 
slaves or Freemen, but if the Slaves bring a vessel into an English 
port, I do not see how we can again consign them to Slavery, however 
we might be disposed to deal with them as Mutineers.? 


It will be seen from this letter that the Creole discussions had 
spread out to take in two of the other minor problems of the con- 
ference; namely, the security of navigation in the Bahama Chan- 
nel, and extradition. 

In concluding an extradition treaty with the United States, 
Great Britain was particularly interested in establishing law and 
order on the Canadian frontier.* If, however, mutiny on the high 
seas were included among extraditable crimes, then Ashburton 
would be able to offer a species of security to the slavers en route 
through the Bahama Channel. Aberdeen had this in mind when 
he wrote on May 26: “The Treaty of extradition of criminals may 
lead to some difficulties in defining the character of those Acts 
which are committed by a Slave in order to obtain his freedom. 
This will especially be the case on the High Seas, where no local 

6 Id. to id., March 3, 1842, ibid. 7 Id. to id., May 26, 1842, ibid. 
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jurisdiction exists. But a Treaty of this kind must be well con- 
sidered, and submitted to the Law Officers, before we can give 
any positive opinion.” As noted above, however, Aberdeen indi- 
cated some possibility of this oblique solution of the Creole affair 
when he wrote, “however we might be disposed to deal with 
them as Mutineers.” 

A week later Aberdeen was convinced that such an approach 
to the security problem was impossible. He wrote Ashburton on 
June 3: 


With respect to the proposed Treaty of Extradition I fear it will 
scarcely be possible to include “mutiny & Revolt on the High Seas” 
without leading to the discussion of such cases as that of the “Creole.” 
If mutiny shall be considered as a crime only on the part of those by 
whom a contract is violated, there might be no great objection, and 
perhaps this is agreeable to the strict definition of the term. But all 
men on board ship are in some sense bound to obedience, whether 
belonging to the Crew, or not. The attempt of Slaves to recover their 
freedom would scarcely be considered as any violation of that law 
which, for the good of all, is supposed to exist in these cases, and in 
no case do I think that our Authorities would recognize it as mutiny 
or revolt. Any Treaty of this kind will require an Act of Parliament 
to carry it into effect; and I doubt much if with such a provision as 
this, it would meet with the necessary assent of the Two Houses.’° 


Thus, Aberdeen’s advice on the Creole affair left Ashburton dan- 
gling between an irate American President and an uncompro- 
mising British Parliament. 

The lack of any practical advice in Aberdeen’s private letters 
of May 26 and June 3 disappointed Ashburton, who was having 
great difficulties with the Southerners. He wrote complainingly 
on June 29: 


... you will see that I am in a somewhat awkward position, and you, 
My Dear Lord, have not contributed much to get me out of it. I have 
given up my dream of making a popular Treaty which would have 
exhibited us to the Disturbers at Paris as on terms of undisturbable 
amity with our Brethren in America, and I am only looking to make 
my exit if possible without the loss of my Boundary and cruising Con- 
ventions. In a personal conference with the President the other day 


® Aberdeen to Ashburton, May 26, 1842, in Aberdeen Papers. 
10 Id. to id., June 3, 1842, ibid. 
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he proposed my staying here and exchanging a letter with you about 
the Creole, keeping everything else in suspense while Congress & 
Senate might be gone. I explained how impossible this were, without 
adding as I might have done that I had no reason to Expect any more 
favourable answer from you. The President, as a Virginian, has a 
strong opinion about [the] Creole case, and is not a little disposed to 
be obstinate on the subject. In the Senate all the South will be on 
the same side, and if my boundary treaty were not strongly supported 
by Maine, as the party interested, the South might give me trouble 
& endeavour to keep open the quarrel." 


The quarrel, indeed, was actually kept open for a number of 
weeks after this note was written. Mid-July found Ashburton 
“satisfying the Southern people as well as I am able,”!* and Tyler 
held back on the projected cruising convention until Ashburton 
could give some satisfaction on the Creole case.’* Ashburton’s 
difficulties in settling the Creole case are recounted in his letter 
of August 9 to Aberdeen: 


My great plague was the Creole and you will see how I have at last 
disposed of it. At least a dozen various attempts at Explanation were 
tried and there came only yesterday a garrulous foolish letter from the 
President to Webster which made me fear we might at last stick fast, 
and if it were not that the general object of the Mission is popular in 
the Country I think this would have been the case. My settlement on 
this point was at last sulkily received by him. How it may be con- 
sidered by you remains to be seen. I have only to beg you will recol- 
lect that it was a case attended with no inconsiderable difficulties.'* 


That the Creole case assumed such large proportions in Tyler’s 
mind was due in part at least to the interest of his home state 
of Virginia in the coastal slave trade. 

The results of the prolonged negotiations regarding the Creole, 
the security of the Bahama Channel, and extradition were rather 
meager. An unsatisfactory extradition treaty was indeed con- 
cluded,'* but Ashburton’s official letter to the American govern- 


11 Ashburton to Aberdeen, June 29, 1842, ibid. 

12 Id. to id., July 13, 1842, ibid. 

13 Id. to id., July 28, 1842, ibid. 

14 Id. to id., August 9, 1842, ibid. 

15 Lord Stanley, the Colonial Secretary, suggested that some understanding be 
reached with the United States on the subject of fugitive slaves, but nothing came 
of the project. Stephen to Canning, January 31, 1842, in Colonial Office Papers. 
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ment on the other two subjects could only suggest that these 
delicate questions could best be settled in London.’* Ashburton, 
however, promised that British officials would avoid “officious 
interference” when American vessels were forced to seek refuge 
in British ports. The only possible authority he might have found 
for making this promise was a rather vague statement in Aber- 
deen’s private letter of May 26 that “We shall certainly do nothing 
to encourage mutiny either among slaves or Freemen.” None of 
these problems was actually solved, and given the political atmos- 
phere of those times, they were practically impossible of solution. 

Just as a number of related questions clustered around the 
Creole, the proposed Anglo-American convention for the sup- 
pression of the African slave trade involved a number of other 
issues. Great Britain’s chief motive in projecting the treaty was 
further to strengthen her position as a leading abolitionist nation, 
but the consideration which looms largest in the private corre- 
spondence between Aberdeen and Ashburton was the belief that 
such an understanding would undermine the work of Lewis Cass 
and other, Anglophobes in France. France had recently con- 
cluded such a treaty with Britain, but, to Aberdeen’s chagrin, the 
French legislature had not ratified it.’ It was hoped that the 
conclusion of a cruising convention with the United States, and 
the settlement of other differences between the two countries, 
would cause France to become more friendly toward England, 
an object then eagerly sought by the London Foreign Office. 

On the other hand, one of the major American motives in ne- 
gotiating the treaty was to take from England any excuse for 
exercising what she called a “right of visit.”. Should the United 
States assume a joint responsibility for patrolling the seas in 
search of slavers, much of the strength of the British argument 
justifying the “right of visit’—that is, that slavers were hiding 
behind the American flag—would be removed. Neither Webster 
nor Tyler, however, saw fit to apprise Ashburton of their inter- 
pretation of the joint cruising treaty. 

To pave the way for co-operation in the suppression of the 
slave trade, it was necessary to allay American fears about im- 

16 Webster’s letter of August 1 and Ashburton’s reply of August 6 can be found 
in Hunter Miller (ed.), Treaties and Other International Acts of the United States 


of America (8 vols., Washington, 1931-1948), IV, 461-68. 
17 Aberdeen to Ashburton, April 1, 1842, in Aberdeen Papers. 
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pressment. “It is quite clear that the impressment question is at 
the bottom of all apprehension upon this subject,” wrote Aber- 
deen on April 1, “and I do not see why we should not be able 
to remove any real ground for alarm.”'* Ashburton unwarily 
interpreted this to mean that a considerable alteration of British 
policy on the question was in prospect, and he was quite recep- 
tive when Webster suggested that Britain specifically renounce 
the practice of impressing seamen during any war in which the 
United States was neutral. In a dispatch of May 12, 1842, Ash- 
burton supported such a project. 

For several weeks Ashburton was in doubt concerning how far 
he could proceed along these lines. Aberdeen’s letter of June 3, 
however, left no doubt in his mind regarding British policy on 
the impressment question and the indelibility of British nation- 
ality." As Aberdeen put it in another place: “. . . the subject 
is one of much delicacy in this country & although public feelings 
may be a good deal modified, there is still much excitement con- 
nected with it. It is our Droit de Visite.”** Following these 
rebuffs from London, Ashburton advised the American govern- 
ment in his letter of August 9 that he had no authority to deal 
with the impressment question.” 

While he was unwilling to satisfy American opinion on the 
impressment subject, Aberdeen hoped to “deprive the Right of 
Visit of its Terrors,” thus opening the door to this practice in 
connection with the slave trade. In a letter to Edward Everett, 
the American minister in London, Aberdeen drew a distinc- 
tion between the right of visit, as a measure to determine the 
nationality of a vessel, and the right of search, which he noted 
was purely a belligerent right.** Aberdeen was so proud of this 

18 [bid. 

19 Aberdeen wrote: “I think you will see the impossibility of our consenting 
to such an official declaration. With respect to the practice itself, I entirely agree 
with you that it will never be renewed . . . but you will at once see that it is a 
very different thing to abstain from exercising a Right we possess, and officially 
to abandon this Right. Our legal doctrine of the indelible character of the al- 
legiance of the Queen’s subjects must be maintained. . . . The period of five 
years residence which it is proposed should be required in order to give the Right 
of American citizenship would not help us much even if honestly enforced, which 
it probably would not be.” Aberdeen to Ashburton, June 3, 1842, ibid. 

20 Id. to id., July 18, 1842, ibid. 

21 See Miller, Treaties, 1V, 476-77. 


22 Aberdeen to Edward Everett, December 20, 1841, in Executive Documents, 
27 Cong., 3 Sess., No. 192 (Serial No. 422), 7-10. 
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letter that he almost wrecked Ashburton’s mission. He instructed 
Henry S. Fox, the British minister in Washington, to publish 
this letter in an American newspaper if the government failed 
to release it. Fox disregarded this instruction and explained to 
Aberdeen why the American government would object to such 
a step.** 

Various suggestions were offered toward making the “right of 
visit” palatable to the American public. Ashburton suggested 
that American observers be allowed to travel on British cruisers 
to supervise the halting of slavers showing an American flag.** 
The Duke of Wellington favored keeping a record of each visit 
in duplicate, to be filed by both the American and British com- 
manders involved.** But regardless of the assurances “many lead- 
ing persons” gave to Ashburton in private that Britain should be 
allowed to visit suspicious-looking vessels, the American govern- 
ment was not ready to acknowledge such a right in writing. The 
United States was obviously unwilling to acknowledge the “right 
of visit” unless Britain specifically renounced impressment, and 
this Britain could not do at the moment. 

The only feasible alternative, if the United States and Britain 
were to co-operate in suppressing the African slave trade, was 
the signing of a convention providing for patrols of both nations 
to police the slave-trade routes. A draft of this convention was 
completed by mid-July by Ashburton and submitted to President 
Tyler for revisions. The changes made by President Tyler in 
Article VIII, and a part of the concluding sentence of Article IX 
which he struck out altogether, were: 


The parties mutually stipulate that each shall prepare, equip and 
maintain in service, on the coast of Africa, a sufficient and adequate 
squadron, or naval force of vessels, of suitable numbers and descrip- 
tions, to carry in all not less than one hundred guns to (protect and) 
enforce, separately and respectively the laws, rights and obligations 
of each of the two countries, for the suppression of the said traffic 
(and any engagements which either may have entered into with other 
Governments ), the said squadrons to be independent of each other, 


23 Aberdeen to Henry S. Fox, January 3, 1842; Fox to Aberdeen, January 29, 
April 27, 1842, in Aberdeen Papers. 

24 Ashburton to Aberdeen, February 10, 1842, ibid. 

25 Wellington Memorandum, February 8, 1842, ibid. 
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but the two Governments stipulating, nevertheless, to give such orders 
to the officers commanding their respective forces as shall enable them 
most effectively to act in concert and cooperation, upon mutual con- 
sultation, as exigencies may arise, for the attainment of the true object 
of this article, copies of said orders to be communicated by each Gov- 
ernment to the other respectively. 

(and should the traffic in slaves continue notwithstanding the 
efforts made for its suppression the contracting parties will hereafter 
confer together as to the most effectual means of attaining an object 
so earnestly desired ).*° 


Ashburton wrote Aberdeen regarding the last phrase in Article 
IX as follows: “The President’s motive for striking out the pas- 
sage in question was that he thought it might be interpreted 
into an engagement to agree to a right of search should the plan 
of joint cruising fail. It was this leaning which made me on the 
other hand regret the loss of this point of the Convention.”** 
Tyler, then, obviously had some cause to be wary of possible 
jokers in the wording of the convention. His distrust of British 
motives appears in his striking out of the words “protect and,” 
and in his addition of the requirement that the governments fur- 
nish each other copies of their orders to their naval commanders. 
His deletion of the phrase beginning “and any engagements” 
stemmed from a desire to keep the United States clear of similar 
treaties, such as the Anglo-French convention, which Britain 
might make with other powers. 

Inserted also into this treaty was a provision for a remonstrance 
by the United States and Britain to Brazil and Spain, calling 
on them to give up their traffic in slaves. Ashburton advised 
Aberdeen of the plan on June 14: “For my convention here about 
the slave trade it is proposed to have a clause pledging the two 
countries jointly to remonstrate with Brazil & Spain, & to press 
strongly upon them to take effectual measures to prevent the 
importation of African slaves. . . . I shall take for granted .. . 
that I can not well go too far in this direction.”** To this Aber- 
deen replied: “Your joint remonstrance to Brazil & Spain is good, 
and you are right in taking it for granted that you cannot go too 


26 Ashburton to Aberdeen, July 13, 1842, ibid. The words in parentheses were 
crossed out by Tyler; those italicized were added by him. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Ashburton to Aberdeen, June 14, 1842, ibid. 
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far in that direction.”** As it turned out, the United States did 
little to live up to the spirit of this agreement.*® 

A survey of the results of the prolonged negotiations over the 
minor matters involved in Ashburton’s mission does not yield an 
impressive list of successes. The case of the Caroline was finally 
solved, a vague sort of understanding was reached regarding the 
security of the Bahama Channel, an extradition agreement was 
drawn up, a joint remonstrance to Brazil and Spain was agreed 
to, and a cruising convention was concluded. During the nego- 
tiations Ashburton wrote sorrowfully: “I stand here unfortunately 
as a person able to settle a great many things, and in truth I can 
settle very few, and those not the particular things which most 
interest the great masses.” 

He was later shocked to learn that Tyler interpreted Article 
VII of the cruising convention in an entirely different light than 
he did. “Nothing could be more false,” Ashburton wrote later, 
“than the insinuation in the Speech that the cruising article was 
connected with, or [was] in any way suggested as a substitute 
for the so-called right of search.”** But, in spite of this, Britain 
gained certain objects from the settlement of these minor matters. 
Chief among them was the improvement of Anglo-American re- 
lations. In his letters Ashburton time and again emphasized the 
importance to Britain's general international position of having 
Britain and the United States “acting together.”** Aberdeen as- 
sured him upon his return that “a Dukedom would not be dis- 
proportionate” in rewarding the British negotiator for his services 
in improving Anglo-American relations, but the actual honors 
offered Ashburton did not go beyond the title of viscount and 
the Bath, both of which he rejected.** 

The gains of the United States through the negotiation were 
somewhat more tangible, with an apology in the Caroline case, 
some small security in the Bahama Channel, and a means of 
fending off British demands for visit. Undoubtedly Ashburton 
informed Webster regarding Aberdeen’s statements on impress- 

29 Aberdeen to Ashburton, July 2, 1842, ibid. 

39 See Miller, Treaties, IV, 441-42. 

31 Ashburton to Aberdeen, June 29, 1842, in Aberdeen Papers. 


32 Id. to id., January 6, 1843, ibid. 


33 Id. to id., May 29, June 14, 1842; Aberdeen to Ashburton, June 18, July 2, 
1842, ibid. 
34 Aberdeen to Ashburton, October 26, 1842, ibid. 
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ment—that the practice would not be renewed, but could not 
be renounced because of legal technicalities. Both nations se- 
cured a new basis for mutual understanding through the frank 
talks between Webster and Ashburton. 

Two factors especially prevented the negotiations on minor 
points from being more successful. Deep-seated national atti- 
tudes, such as the British on the impressment question and the 
American on the right of visit, obviously could not be changed 
overnight. And the slavery issue, which complicated the extra- 
dition question and the joint cruising convention, and produced 
the Creole case, which poisoned the atmosphere all through that 
summer of 1842, certainly helped dissipate Ashburton’s dreams 
of a far-reaching Anglo-American entente. 





The Twenty-First Annual Meeting 


By JAMES W. SILVER 


F IS WITH CONSIDERABLE NOSTALGIA THAT MANY OF THE 
not-so-oldtimers look back to the first annual Southern Historical 
Association meeting in Birmingham two decades ago. One dollar 
bought a ticket to the dinner, and single rooms (all with bath) 
at the convention hotel could be secured for $2.50. One hundred 
five historians registered, apparently without fee, to participate 
in Professor Binkley’s program of seven papers. Such names as 
Coulter, Ramsdell, Lonn, Stephenson, Owsley, Green, Sydnor, 
and Kendrick guaranteed that the infant association was off to 
an auspicious beginning. 

By 1955, having survived depression, war, and a plague of 
European, Latin-American, Far Eastern, and other brands of his- 
torians, the Association had accumulated the prosperity, flabbi- 
ness, and gastronomical problems which sometimes accompany 
middle age. In Memphis 513 registrants indulged in a four-day 
saturnalia (November 9-12) which included twenty-three ses- 
sions, fifty-three papers, and ninety-eight participants. Eight re- 
lated groups joined in the festival. Special fields of interest were 
assumed with four sessions devoted to European history, two 
to Latin America, and single stands for local historians and 
archivists. 

The program committee engaged in a few new departures. 
Almost a year before the meeting, Association members were 
polled for suggestions and many commented favorably on this 
democratic procedure. By and large the final selections resulted 
from harmonious group action, although responsibility for indi- 
vidual sessions was farmed out to committee members and others. 
It was felt from the beginning that with such an imposing array 
of speakers, historians would deign to listen to and might con- 
ceivably profit from hearing specialists in related disciplines. 
Hence economists, novelists, statesmen, lawyers, soldiers, editors, 
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physicians, literary critics, and three lonely college presidents 
were prevailed upon to help diversify the program. 

Precedent was shattered at the outset when the Executive 
Council came together Wednesday night for a sumptuous dinner 
at the ante-bellum estate of Mr. and Mrs. Hillman P. Rodgers. 
Social affairs, official and unofficial, included a tea for members’ 
wives at the home of President Jack Smith of Memphis State 
College and a reception in the Robert E. Lee Room of the Gayoso 
Hotel honoring the president and vice-president of the Associa- 
tion. Memphis State College and Southwestern at Memphis 
tendered a complimentary luncheon which, it is believed, was 
attended by all Association members and perhaps a few inter- 
lopers.' 

Bread was broken at four meetings. Thursday noon in the 
Peabody Skyway, the Woodrow Wilson Foundation joined with 
the Southern Historical Association in presenting the Honorable 
Ernest A. Gross, former Assistant Secretary of State, who spoke 
rather bluntly on “Foreign Policy at the Crossroads.” Introduced 
by James W. Silver of the University of Mississippi, Ambassador 
Gross concluded that “the real strategic front of the cold war 
is the allegiance of hundreds of millions of people in Asia, Africa, 
the Middle East, and other vast areas of poverty and unrest. Just 
like malaria itself, the germs of communism breed in swamps 
of discontentment.” Democracy, he declared, “must be a pro- 
gram of action rather than of mere slogans and postures. The 
tragedy is that so much could be done with what we already 
have. Yet, we constantly seek to create new machinery, new 
defense pacts and new forums for negotiation! . . . when progress 
toward international security is slow, it is a mistake to blame 
the machine rather than the faulty driver and the road.” This 
session, presided over by Bell I. Wiley, president of the Associa- 
tion, was attended by some two hundred people. 

The Continental Ball Room was the scene on Thursday night 
of one of the most dramatic gatherings in the history of the 
Association. Amid an air of tension, created in part by news- 
paper photographers, would-be gate crashers, and the contro- 

1 It should be noted here that the confusion of brass bands and parades in evi- 
dence during the reading of scholarly papers on November 10 was not in honor 


of the Association but had some connection with a municipal election; nor was 
the closing of the liquor stores entirely due to the coming of the historians. 
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versial subject at hand, about six hundred citizens attended the 
Phi Alpha Theta banquet. Thomas D. Clark of the University 
of Kentucky acted as toastmaster, and Donald Hoffman made 
a few remarks about the work of the historical fraternity. Presi- 
dent Philip G. Davidson of the University of Louisville intro- 
duced the speakers who gave their views on “The Segregation 
Decisions.” Cecil Sims, eminent Nashville lawyer, thought it 
foolhardy for the South to fight the Supreme Court by any legal 
subterfuge but contended that, once the legal barriers to inte- 
gration had been removed, a plan satisfactory to most whites and 
Negroes could be worked out on the basis of free choice. Sub- 
stantial segregation would be the end product provided facilities 
really were equal. Benjamin E. Mays of Morehouse College, 
substituting for Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University, seemed 
to agree in part with Mr. Sims when he declared that the intelli- 
gent Negro was not concerned with associating with whites per 
se. Speaking on “The Moral Aspects of Segregation,” President 
Mays with great force made it clear that the Negro would never 
give up the fight until he had seen every legal stigma of inferiority 
based on color removed. The audience broke into the Mays 
speech several times with applause and gave him an ovation at 
the end. William Faulkner, Nobel Prize-winning author of Ox- 
ford, Mississippi, concluded the addresses with the declaration 
that being against equality because of race or color “is like living 
in Alaska and being against snow.” Recently back from a State 
Department-sponsored world trip, Mr. Faulkner emphasized the 
significance of the race issue in the cold war against communism. 
He was prompted to make one of his few public appearances 
“because we will not sit quietly by and see our native land, the 
South, wreck and ruin itself twice in less than a hundred years 
over the Negro question.” Weldon James of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal was the discussion leader. 

Friday noon, Bell I. Wiley presided with great dispatch over 
the annual business meeting which included the “regaling” of 
the overflow crowd by Bennett H. Wall, secretary-treasurer of 
the Association. President Peyton N. Rhodes welcomed the 
guests to the Bluff City for Memphis State College and his own 
college, Southwestern at Memphis. Ralph Newman, president 
of the Civil War Book Club, gave a brief word of greeting, and 
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Carl Haverlin, founder of the New York Civil War Round Table, 
announced the founding of the Civil War Centennial Association 
and explained its purposes. Mary Elizabeth Massey of Winthrop 
College was particularly commended for the fine work her mem- 
bership committee had performed in adding some four hundred 
members to the Association. That night Francis B. Simkins of 
Longwood College introduced Bell Wiley who delivered his 
presidential address, “A Time of Greatness.” As the report of 
Secretary Wall and the address of President Wiley appear in 
this issue of the Journal of Southern History, there is no need to 
comment on them here. 

For the first time European and English historians—some eighty 
in number—met for breakfast. Charles E. Smith of Louisiana 
State University spoke briefly upon the position of European 
history in the Southeast and revealed that almost 40 per cent of 
faculty appointments in this region are held by those who teach 
European and English history and that in research and publica- 
tion the area has an enviable record. To make suitable arrange- 
ments to serve the interests of the group in next year’s conference, 
the Europeanists elected Ross H. McLean, chairman; E. Mal- 
colm Carroll, vice-chairman; and Paul Hardacre, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The first of four sessions followed immediately after the break- 
fast. With Ross McLean presiding, Richard W. Lyman of Wash- 
ington University read a paper on “The First Labor Government 
and the Unemployment Problem: A Summary.” Attention was 
fastened upon the contradictions in the Labor party’s assertions 
about unemployment before it entered office and its weak and 
“orthodox” policy—largely under Philip Snowden’s influence—in 
office. The explanation of this discrepancy was found in Snowden 
himself—for whom there was no available substitute; in the lack 
of precise economic analysis and the general nature of socialist 
slogans; and in the paucity of economic and financial experts 
in the socialist ranks. John H. Davis, Southwestern at Memphis, 
in his discussion pointed out the difficulty of planning, with the 
Liberals holding the balance of power in the House of Commons, 
and, indeed, the danger of indicting the Labor party for not 
following concepts that became clearly formulated only at a 
later date. 
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In a paper entitled “Edward VIII and the Royal Secretariat,” 
George Curry, University of South Carolina, traced the activities 
of Major Alexander Hardinge, the royal secretary, in the tension 
surrounding the relationships of the King and Mrs. Simpson. 
Hardinge’s concern led to an approach to Stanley Baldwin, the 
prime minister, and to a letter of warning to the King. This 
letter resulted in the withdrawal from Hardinge of his master’s 
confidence and removed Edward from a valuable source of pri- 
vate advice at a time of great danger and delicacy. The tradi- 
tional relationship of king and secretary was restored by George 
VI. The discussion, led by John R. Hubbard, Sophie Newcomb 
College, Tulane University, centered about the method of re- 
search where so much had of necessity rested upon private 
papers and interviews. 

The papers on Thursday afternoon were on French history. 
Boyd C. Shafer, managing editor of the American Historical Re- 
view, presided as Harold T. Parker, Duke University, and David 
Pinkney of the University of Missouri read papers. Professor 
Parker traced the history of “Two Administrative Bureaus Dur- 
ing the French Revolution and Under Napoleon.” As he pointed 
out how much of the life of France passed under the eyes of 
bureaucrats employed by the Bureau of Commerce and the 
Bureau of Arts and Manufactures, he emphasized the strong 
element of continuity and stability to be found in these govern- 
ment services despite the disturbances of the period. The dis- 
cussion of the paper by George V. Taylor, University of North 
Carolina, was devoted to placing it in its broader historical con- 
text. Professor Pinkney dealt with financial irregularities in Baron 
Haussmann’s direction of the rebuilding of Paris in the 1850's 
and 1860's. The methods by which so much beauty and grandeur 
were wrought provided numerous opportunities for attack upon 
the government. Shelby T. McCloy of the University of Ken- 
tucky in the discussion provided broader economic implications 
for the paper. 

On Friday morning at a crowded session papers were read 
interpreting various phases of the Yalta Conference. Paul H. 
Clyde of Duke University as chairman first called upon John L. 
Snell, Tulane University, who dealt with the treatment of Ger- 
many at the Yalta Conference. Reviewing the Soviet demands 
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and revealing that Roosevelt and Churchill were aware of the 
danger of Soviet domination of Europe, Professor Snell concluded 
that Yalta represented defeat for Soviet diplomatic pretensions 
and a qualified victory for the West. Charles F. Delzell, Van- 
derbilt University, pointed out the central position of the Polish 
question at Yalta. Despite stubborn resistance by the Anglo- 
Americans and some success in gaining paper concessions, it 
must be admitted that in the matter of Poland’s boundaries and 
future government Stalin got most of what he wanted. The Far 
Eastern portion of the discussion was presented by George A. 
Lensen of Florida State University. The military situation made 
concessions appear necessary, both those that returned to Russia 
the possessions taken by Japan in 1904 and certain smaller ones 
without historical justification. Roosevelt apparently counted 
upon a strengthened Nationalist government in China to modify 
the element of risk in the concessions. In any case, the United 
States was unable, short of war, to refuse the Russian demands. 
All of the participants agreed that the recent Yalta Papers added 
little that was new to our information. Forrest C. Pogue, Murray 
State College, commented upon this point and further pointed 
out that at the time of Yalta the military assistance of Russia was 
still deemed necessary in Europe as well as the Pacific. 

The session on medieval history, presided over by James L. 
Godfrey, University of North Carolina, occupied the final morn- 
ing. The first paper, by Allen Cabaniss of the University of 
Mississippi, consisted of a discussion of the works and a recon- 
struction of the life of Florus, ninth-century deacon of Lyons. 
Charles R. Riggs, Jr., Sweet Briar College, brought the session 
to a close with his paper on “Cases of Abjuration in English 
Itinerant Justice Rolls of the Thirteenth Century.” The process 
of abjuration developed during the twelfth century as a partial 
solution to the great problem of apprehending suspected crimi- 
nals. By the middle of the thirteenth century abjuration had 
significantly reduced the number of cases where the court’s only 
action against the absent felon was a judgment of outlawry. 
Both the Church and the Crown had material interests in the 
development of abjuration. 

All European sessions were the responsibility of James L. 
Godfrey, vice-chairman of the program committee, who should 
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be commended for the dispatch and co-operation with which he 
carried out his assignment. 

Harris G. Warren, University of Mississippi, arranged two ex- 
cellent meetings dealing with Latin America. Walter V. Scholes, 
University of Missouri, presided over the Thursday morning 
session entitled “Latin America and the South.” In the first of 
two papers, Jane Lucas de Grummond of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity traced the career of “Renato Beluche, Patriot of the 
Western Hemisphere.” Born in New Orleans in 1780, Beluche 
became a seaman early in life. He entered Venezuelan service 
in 1812, destroyed Spanish shipping in the Gulf and Caribbean, 
and was an intimate of the brothers Laffite. After serving with 
Jackson at New Orleans, Beluche resumed his career in the 
Venezuelan navy and rose to hold prominent positions in the 
government of the country. Mrs. de Grummond’s research has 
done much to clarify the naval phase of the Venezuelan war for 
independence. William P. Dale, Il, of Howard College revealed 
the career of “Hinton Rowan Helper and Hispanic America” 
when he brought to light little-known facts about the famous 
author of The Impending Crisis. After a brief experience in the 
California gold fields, Helper returned to the East to participate 
in journalism and politics. Appointed consul to Buenos Aires as 
a reward from the Republican party, Helper arrived at his post 
in April 1862. He was a zealous consul who constantly cham- 
pioned closer relations with Latin America. Helper resigned 
after more than four years in Buenos Aires, returned to the 
United States with his Argentine bride, and became an agent for 
American creditors. In his role as champion of an interconti- 
nental railway, Helper vainly promoted his favorite project until 
his death by suicide in 1909. Harold A. Bierck, Jr., University 
of North Carolina, offered pertinent comments and provoked 
lively rebuttals from the participants. 

Nearly fifty interested auditors heard the three papers pre- 
sented under the heading “United States and Latin America— 
War and Diplomacy,” the session for which Max L. Moorhead, 
University of Oklahoma, served as chairman on Friday after- 
noon. Wilbur D. Jones, University of Georgia, dealt with “Wil- 
liam Gore Owsley and Intervention in La Plata, 1845-1846.” 
Owsley, the British minister to Buenos Aires under the Rosas 
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regime in 1845, led a British plan to occupy Martin Garcia island 
and other points. The American chargé at Buenos Aires, William 
Brent, Jr., protested against European intervention in the Plata 
conflict, but Henry A. Wise, American minister in Rio de Janeiro, 
co-operated with Owsley and probably exerted some influence 
in Washington against Brent’s opposition. Rosas, with or without 
Brent's encouragement, forced Owsley to leave Buenos Aires 
soon after his arrival. The Aberdeen government dropped the 
intervention project late in 1845, not because of the crisis with 
the United States over the Oregon country but because of domes- 
tic considerations and Rosas’ propaganda in Great Britain. 

In the second paper of this session, Walter A. Payne of the 
University of Florida discussed “Antonio José de Irisarri and the 
American Civil War.” This famous intellectual apparently rep- 
resented himself as much as he did Carrera’s Guatemala. His 
major problem was Lincoln’s suggestion that the American minis- 
ter in Guatemala explore the possibility of planting a Negro 
colony in the republic. Irisarri, like many other Latin-American 
diplomats in Washington, would have been pleased had the 
Confederacy succeeded in its objectives. 

Edwin Adams Davis, Louisiana State University, saw in “Shel- 
by’s Expedition to Mexico: The End of the Age of Southern 
Chivalry” the last stages in the extinction of an unnatural phase 
of Southern culture. Shelby was at Fulton, Arkansas, when Lee 
surrendered, but the western cavalryman refused to capitulate. 
With a new brigade, equipped and organized in Texas, Shelby 
would pursue his chivalric mission in Mexico. Although he suc- 
ceeded in leading his men across the Rio Grande, Shelby dis- 
covered that neither Bazaine nor Maximilian desired the services 
of Confederate exiles. Professor Davis’ skillfully written paper 
did full justice to the Confederate Don Quixote. 

C. Harvey Gardiner, Washington University, manfully and 
with some success sought for unity among the three papers. He 
found that Owsley, Irisarri, and Shelby all were on the margins 
of great events, all were ineffective because of a common tend- 
ency to look back, all were out of step with dynamic forces 
around them. Professor Gardiner suggested that Brent’s protest 
against Owsley’s activities may have been a factor in causing 
Polk to resurrect the Monroe Doctrine. Members of the audi- 
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ence, apparently, were more interested in discussing the nature 
of the session than in commenting upon specific papers. 

Aside from the Woodrow Wilson Foundation and Phi Alpha 
Theta, there were four groups which joined with the Association 
in presenting individual sessions. Those arriving early at the 
convention had an opportunty to attend on Wednesday night 
the joint meeting of the American Studies Association and the 
Southern Historical Association and to hear three papers on the 
general theme, “Voices of Moderation in a Disturbed South.” 

The first paper, entitled “James L. Orr, Pragmatist in Wonder- 
land,” was given by William A. Foran of the University of South 
Carolina. Professor Foran discussed Orr’s program which he 
maintained was designed to break down the political isolation 
of South Carolina during the 1850's, destroy parish control of 
the state government, and to bring the nineteenth century to 
the Palmetto State in the form of mass public education, com- 
merce, and industry. Such a program, Orr believed, would lower 
tensions on the slavery issue and possibly avert a sectional ex- 
plosion. That Orr, a man of good will, failed, according to Pro- 
fessor Foran, was largely because his character and methods as 
a realistic and pragmatic politician were not adjusted to the 
South Carolina mind. Combined in the latter were a medieval 
romanticism that anesthetized South Carolinians against political 
and economic realities, an absolutist creed that brooked no dis- 
sent, and an ethnocentrism that made South Carolinians believe 
that they were the chosen people not merely of the nation but 
the world. 

Arlin Turner of Duke University read a second provocative 
paper on “George W. Cable, Southern Apostle of Civil Rights.” 
Referring directly to the present-day situation, Professor Turner 
asserted that Cable’s strictures on his fellow Southerners, if heed- 
ed, would have saved their descendants two generations later 
years of grief and agonizing soul searching. At a time when the 
dominant white South was relegating the Negro to a status of 
legalized inferiority, the New Orleans-born novelist was boldly 
pleading the Negro’s case in equity and demanding that he be 
accorded his full rights as an American citizen under the Con- 
stitution. He insisted that segregation was a violation of the 
Negro’s rights and maintained that the question of social equality 
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had no relevance, since social relations belonged to the realm 
of private choice and were not subject to public control. While 
Cable failed to win over his contemporaries, said Professor Tur- 
ner, the moral principle which he advocated has finally won legal 
recognition. 

“Walter Clark, Progress and ‘Divine Discontent,” was the 
subject of the third paper, read by Joseph F. Steelman of East 
Carolina College. Clark, North Carolina’s most eminent jurist 
during the Progressive Era, was chief justice of that state’s high- 
est court. In a sense, Professor Steelman pointed out, the North 
Carolina Supreme Court was unique in that in contradistinction 
to most state and federal courts it was a bellwether of liberalism. 
Clark, he maintained, was primarily responsible for this fact. 
Though Clark had made his way up the legal ladder as a cor- 
poration attorney, he was sharply critical of the power wielded 
by entrenched wealth, particularly the railroads and the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company. He also was a champion of the legal 
realism movement in American jurisprudence and challenged 
archaic tenets of the common law. Like many other Progressive 
spokesmen, he advocated greater direct democracy, increased 
governmental control over business, and public ownership of 
monopolies. 

Herbert J. Doherty, Jr., of the University of Florida trenchantly 
discussed the three papers. He questioned whether Orr was a 
pragmatist and asked if he might not have been motivated pri- 
marily by purely opportunistic considerations. He also chal- 
lenged Professor Foran’s contention that there was such a thing 
as a “South Carolina mind.” Professor Doherty contrasted Cable, 
the absolutist moralist, with Orr, the pragmatist, in his analysis 
of Professor Turner's paper. And in discussing Professor Steel- 
man’s paper, he asked how and why Clark, once a Bourbon 
Democrat, had suddenly become metamorphosed into a full- 
fledged progressive. He also suggested that Professor Steelman 
might have appropriately devoted a larger portion of his paper 
to Clark’s efforts to reform the then existing legal system. Howard 
H. Quint of the University of South Carolina. was chairman of 
the meeting. 

About fifty people attended the session on “Southern Agricul- 
tural History” presented by the Arkansas Historical Association, 
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with William T. Doherty of the University of Arkansas serving 
as chairman. John H. Moore of Delta State College explained 
the great changes in farming methods in the lower Mississippi 
Valley during the depression of 1837-1849. Expansion of food 
crops, improvements in breeding of animals and in cotton seed, 
and more efficient farming methods, rather than high prices, 
“made the decade of the ’fifties a golden age in the Old South- 
west.” According to James C. Bonner, Georgia State College 
for Women, depression prices brought about a similar revolution 
in Georgia, especially in the livestock industry. Richard Peters 
brought in Brahman cattle and Angora goats, neither of which 
survived the Civil War in quantity, but his dreams were brought 
to fruition nearly a century later. F. Clark Elkins, Henderson 
State Teachers College, told of “The Agricultural Reform Move- 
ment in Arkansas, 1884,” with particular emphasis on the political 
and economic activities of the Agricultural Wheel. Leading the 
discussion, Edwin A. Miles of the University of Houston indi- 
cated a preference for the careful documentation of Moore while 
the audience seemed to prefer the lively humor of Bonner. 

The joint session of the Mississippi Historical Society and the 
Southern Historical Association on Friday afternoon dealt with 
“The Changing South.” Presided over by John K. Bettersworth, 
Mississippi State College, the session consisted of papers by 
MacDonald K. Horne, National Cotton Council, who examined. 
“The Changing South in Cotton,” and Paul V. Grambsch, Tulane 
University, who discussed “The Changing South in Industry.” 
Mr. Horne pointed out that while cotton has held its own in 
our expanding economy, “a market that merely holds its own is 
not enough.” Mr. Horne also stressed the threat to United States 
cotton from expanding production elsewhere and our own con- 
tinuing increase in yield per acre. Another cause for alarm is 
the piling up of our raw stocks of cotton, thanks largely to the 
current bearish market, which has caused purchasers to hold to 
minimum inventories. In conclusion Mr. Horne said: “Cotton’s 
best hope, indeed its only hope, is to find prosperity in the forces 
that have made industry prosperous—namely, an expanding mar- 
ket, a great effort to lower costs, and a price and production 
policy based intelligently on the market and the costs—all within 
the environment of a dynamic general economy.” 
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Mr. Grambsch stressed the human factor in Southern industrial 
life. “There have been studies,” he said, “of the southern indus- 
trial problem in terms of capital shortages,” and many have 
blamed this on Wall Street’s niggardliness. But Mr. Grambsch 
doubted that this is a great issue. He minimized the frequently- 
heard complaint against the freight differential. He also insisted 
that electric power, including the TVA, is not the whole problem. 
In the end, he pointed out, it is an issue of “people and what 
they do or won't do.” And so it devolves upon the labor po- 
tential of the South, together with its entrepreneurial potential, 
both for the individual and the community. Ultimately, the 
understanding of the whole story will, said Mr. Grambsch, de- 
pend upon a careful study of the South’s historical development. 

The discussion leader, John M. Peterson of the University of 
Arkansas Industrial Research and Extension Center, pointed out 
several major issues confronting the economy of the present-day 
South. One of these is the still large proportion of low-income 
farms, a problem requiring adjustment of farming systems and 
methods and more educational and financial aid to low-income 
farmers. The South’s surplus of rural labor must also be dealt 
with—and here lies a boon in the form of a labor force to new 
industries. In closing Mr. Peterson stressed the need of more 
diversified use of the material and human resources of the South. 

Dan M. Robison, Tennessee State Library and Archives, pre- 
sided over a meeting on local history under the auspices of the 
Tennessee Historical Society. W. D. Miller of Memphis State 
College presented a paper on the Progressive Movement in Mem- 
phis, which, he asserted, followed the pattern of reform occurring 
nationally. It was pragmatic, “subscribed to no transcendent 
principles,” and resulted from the “dehumanizing consequences 
of industralism.” It became a “fight of the masses, the common 
people against corporate influence and organized wealth.” There 
were two strong obstacles to reform in Memphis—the ancient 
tradition of sin in a river town and the high percentage of rural 
immigrants who were ill prepared to contribute to a reform 
movement. Edward H. Crump, a young businessman, supplied 
the need for a leader who could both organize and dramatize 
himself and his cause; he “produced results in the form of some 
political razzle-dazzle that left the public breathless.” Here was 
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a man who could “slay dragons.” Pledged to a strict and busi- 
nesslike administration, he embarked upon a reform program 
that included imposing a just proportion of taxes upon railroads 
and big corporations, requiring utility companies to give better 
services, establishment of a juvenile court, building more and 
better parks and playgrounds, and creating an improved public- 
health program. With these reforms went what the Commercial 
Appeal called “organized despotism.” Mr. Miller concluded, 
however, that “if Memphis was to have order it would have to 
be an imposed order.” In the process of imposing this order 
and entrenching his own organization, Crump used few means 
“that were not common to the most high-minded politicians” 
but merely used them “with much greater effectiveness.” 
William J. Petersen of the State Historical Society of Iowa 
followed with a paper describing steamboating on the lower 
Mississippi from New Orleans to Memphis. He recalled that a 
large number of notable persons had “endeavored to record in 
history or biography, in fiction or on canvas, a segment of the 
Mississippi.” Among such notables of an earlier day were Zebu- 
lon Pike, Zadok Cramer, George Catlin, Henry Lewis, and Samuel 
Cummings. Later came Mark Twain, E. W. Gould, George B. 
Merrick, Edna Ferber, Florence L. Dorsey, Lyle Saxon, Louis 
C. 'iunter, and Hodding Carter. The writer leaned heavily on 
quotations from travelers, both foreign and domestic, who have 
left descriptions of their journeys on the lower river between 
1820 and 1870. This period was the heyday of steamboating 
and travelers saw much to describe. There were the races be- 
tween boats, the passengers of high and low degree, and the 
pastimes which held their interest. There were striking descrip- 
tions of the river itself, of the country alongside, and of cities 
and towns such as New Orleans, Baton Rouge, Natchez, Vicks- 
burg, and Memphis. After hearing Petersen’s paper, one could 
appreciate the enthusiasm of a native son who exclaimed: “The 
great big rollin’, tumblin’, bilin’, endless and almost shoreless 
Mississippi! There’s a river for you! . . . There ain't nobody 
else but Uncle Sam as could afford such a river as that!” 
Stanley J. Folmsbee of the University of Tennessee as discus- 
sion leader confined his remarks to the first paper for the reason 
that he had received a copy of the second paper too late to give 
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it careful thought. He considered Miller’s treatment of the Pro- 
gressive Movement in Memphis to be stimulating and to throw 
considerable light upon the early political careers of both Ken- 
neth D. McKellar and Crump. Professor Folmsbee raised several 
questions which seemed to grow out of the paper. For example: 
Did the reform movement in Memphis follow a pattern found 
elsewhere? To what extent was the movement concerned with 
the whites only? Had Crump started to manipulate the Negro 
vote? Did the movement have any bearing upon Tennessee’s 
failure to adopt a literacy test, the grandfather clause, or the 
white primary? Was Crump’s apparent liberalism sincere? Did 
Memphis have its muckrakers? These and other questions Miller 
answered to the apparent satisfaction of those present. 

On Thursday morning Clanton W. Williams, University of 
Houston, presided over a significant discussion on “Southern 
Education.” Well over a hundred people listened while Joseph 
C. Kiger of the Southern Fellowships Fund examined the role 
and effect of the large foundations in the field of Southern edu- 
cation. Beginning with the Peabody and Slater Funds, he traced 
the early development of the “venture-capital” concept in the 
use of foundation money and the step-by-step approach that 
characterized the operation of these funds. Mr. Kiger empha- 
sized the recent grant of the General Education Board to the 
Council of Southern Universities, the educational investigation 
of the Carnegie Foundation, and the library program of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. In concluding, he presented 
an analysis of all foundations in Southern education and a prog- 
nosis of their most effective field of activity for the future. 

Katharine and Henry Pringle collaborated in a splendid presen- 
tation of “The General Education Board and Southern Secondary 
Education.” In 1900 virtually no public high schools existed in 
the South. Between 1905 and 1920 a system of public high 
schools was developed as a result of the energetic efforts of 
professors of secondary education working out of the state uni- 
versities, whose salaries and expenses were paid by the General 
Education Board. The campaigns for local school taxes, bond 
issues, and improved state legislation to assist high schools were 
so successful that by 1920 the need was no longer for more, but 
rather for better, high schools. Thereafter the subsidies of the 
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General Education Board were aimed chiefly at improving the 
quality of supervision and teaching—through scholarships, grants 
for practice-teaching facilities, and so on. In the field of Negro 
secondary education the Board at first co-operated with the 
Slater Fund in developing county training schools which em- 
phasized vocational work and trained rural elementary teachers. 
The Board felt it unwise to try to promote nonvocational high 
schools for Negroes until public support was available for them. 
Beginning in the middle 1920’s and especially during the de- 
pression, state agents for Negro schools—whose salaries the Board 
paid for many years—worked to increase the number of Negro 
high schools and to raise their standards. In the work both for 
white high schools and later for Negro high schools the General 
Education Board assisted programs developed by Southerners 
and carried out by Southerners. Fred C. Cole of Tulane Uni- 
versity, after some remarks of his own, opened the meeting to 
observations and questions. A lively thirty minutes followed. 

An Association meeting without politics being unthinkable, 
three official sessions were devoted to the favorite Southern 
pastime. Fletcher M. Green of the University of North Carolina 
presided over the first of these, devoted to three controversial 
Southerners and the coming of the Civil War. Richard Keith 
Call, ardent nationalist, was described by Herbert J. Doherty, 
Jr., University of Florida, as a crusader for the status quo in 
Florida of the 1850's. Until 1860 he spoke and wrote romantically 
and mystically of the glory of the Union and the virtues of con- 
servatism. Having fought bitterly a lonely fight against secession 
in Florida, he died in 1862 predicting a terrible and fatal collapse 
of the Confederacy. As devoted to slavery as he had been to the 
Union, his personal tragedy was that he could not give up or 
compromise either. 

Walter L. Brown, University of Arkansas, challenged the tra- 
ditional view of Albert Pike, poet, lawyer, soldier, and leader of 
the Whig party in Arkansas. Pike was a Co-operationist until 
the end of January 1861, after which he wrote a highly contro- 
versial pamphlet outlining an argument for secession based upon 
his apparent hope for restoration of the Union. Professor Brown 
questioned the usual interpretation of this publication. 

The most controversial of the three figures discussed was 
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undoubtedly Robert J. Breckinridge, Kentucky Unionist, eman- 
cipationist, superintendent of schools, and founder of Danville 
Theological Seminary. Will D. Gilliam, Jr., of the University 
of Kentucky analyzed the thinking of Breckinridge, who saw 
no substitute for slavery in the cotton South and hoped for com- 
promise in the territories. In the secession crisis he saw Kentucky 
as the decisive factor, first as loyal to the Union and then as a 
leader in the work of reconstruction. In reviewing the three 
papers, LeRoy H. Fischer, Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, emphasized the similarity in the position of the 
three men under discussion. He called attention to the need of 
additional special studies in other Southern states and suggested 
the importance of a general study of Unionist sentiment in the 
South from 1846 to 1860. 

“Political Reconstruction” was the subject of a Thursday morn- 
ing session presided over by Robert H. Woody of Duke Univer- 
sity. Vincent P. De Santis, University of Notre Dame, discussed 
the reasons why the Republican party abandoned the Negro in 
the post-Reconstruction years. He reminded his audience that 
both the Federal Convention and the Supreme Court had left 
suffrage requirements to the states, and that for many years 
after Reconstruction the Democratic strength in Congress left 
the Republicans in no position to enforce the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth amendments. Furthermore, the Republican hope to 
build a party in the South that would command the support of 
whites was in line with the general desertion of the freedmen 
by Northern liberals. Southern Negro leaders, if not the masses, 
resented this attitude long before the advent of the New Deal, 
but Negro politicians were restrained from open attacks by the 
patronage. 

Professor Joseph B. James of Mississippi State College for 
Women found that the initial Southern reaction of passive ac- 
quiescence and watchful waiting with respect to the Fourteenth 
Amendment proposal was transformed into almost solid opposi- 
tion without possibility of compromise. This he attributed to 
several factors: the sectional character of the amendment, the 
failure to give the South a firm pledge of restoration to full 
privileges in the Union after ratification, the strong support for 
Southern reaction by conservatives in the North, and the direct 
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inflence of President Johnson through his executive reconstruc- 
tion policy. The two papers were discussed by Vernon L. Whar- 
ton, Texas State College for Women. 

The last of the political gatherings came Saturday. morning 
when William M. Geer, University of North Carolina, presided 
over a session on twentieth-century politics. Evans C. Johnson 
of Stetson University described as “sentimental pap” the idea 
that Oscar W. Underwood’s presidential candidacy in 1912 was 
another milestone on the road to reunion. Except that he was a 
Southerner, Underwood would not have played a prominent 
part in the campaign which demonstrated the persistence of 
Southern sectionalism and the existence of a conservative coali- 
tion against the nomination of Wilson. 

Sarah McCulloh Lemmon, Meredith College, in a paper on 
“Eugene Talmadge: The Last of the Bourbons,” defended the 
thesis implied in the subtitle. Although Talmadge’s career 
showed influences of Populism, he most strikingly resembled the 
nineteenth-century Bourbon in three important ways: Both 
sprang from a new middle class that replaced the planter aris- 
tocracy in business and politics; both were uninterested in social 
progress; and both ruthlessly sought and used political power. 
Miss Lemmon considered Talmadge an anachronism, who, had 
he lived earlier, might have been more significant nationally 
than he was. 

R. W. Steen, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
described the scandal-scarred career of James E. Ferguson, mas- 
ter politician of Texas. Though impeached and barred from state 
office, Ferguson was subsequently a candidate for governor, for 
the presidency, and the United States Senate and was able to 
put his wife in the governor's chair in 1924 and 1932. The audi- 
ence responded enthusiastically to these three papers and entered 
into a spirited discussion led by Richard L. Watson, Jr., of Duke 
University. 

Two meetings were devoted to military history. The session 
on “Military History of the American Revolution,” with Lester 
]. Cappon of the Institute of Early American History and Culture 
as chairman and leader of discussion, opened with a survey of 
“Historiography of the War of Independence: Past, Present, and 
Future,” by John R. Alden of Duke University. Descriptive rather 
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than critical histories of military events were the rule during the 
nineteenth century without much effort to consult original docu- 
ments. George O. Trevelyan, who frequented the Public Record 
Office, set a new standard in authenticity and literary quality, 
exceeded as to the former by twentieth-century historians with 
greater objectivity but not equalled by them as to the latter 
quality. Yet the best original work by recent scholars deals with 
special aspects of the war rather than comprehensive military 
history. Most of the military figures still await biographers, and 
we need a one-volume study of General Washington. Mono- 
graphs are wanted on such subjects as the artillery branches of 
both the British and the American armies, a re-evaluation of 
the musket and bayonet as compared with the rifle, the Conti- 
nental officers in relation to their socio-economic background, 
British military administration in the War Office, and partisan 
warfare in its social as well as military aspects. To Professor 
Alden the War for American Independence is no less challenging 
as a perennial subject of study than the War for Southern Inde- 
pendence. 

The paper of W. Hugh Moomaw of Randolph-Macon College, 
“Captain Sir Andrew Snape Hamond and British Naval Warfare, 
1776,” emphasized the shortcomings of the British high command 
in providing an adequate naval force against the rebellious colo- 
nies during the first year of the war. Neither Admiral Samuel 
Graves nor his successor, Molyneux Shuldham, in command of 
the North American squadron, was particularly fitted for the 
responsibility; in any case, problems of logistics were nearly 
insuperable. Hamond, on the frigate Roebuck with three other 
men-of-war under his command, was assigned the impossible 
task of blockading both Chesapeake and Delaware bays. He also 
had to provide protection for Lord Dunmore, afloat in Virginia 
waters, who vainly hoped to re-establish his governorship. Thus 
Hamond had to disperse his forces repeatedly, and his single 
effective operation was the blockade of Delaware Bay during 
the spring of 1776. Only the arrival of Admiral Lord Howe that 
summer provided better prospects for British naval operations. 

“Lord Cornwallis and Civil War in South Carolina, 1780-1781,” 
by Hugh F. Rankin of Colonial Williamsburg, provided an un- 
favorable picture of British land operations in occupied territory 
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during the Southern campaign. Lord Cornwallis is the central 
figure in the steady disintegration of British control after the 
capture of Charleston in May 1780, in contrast to the prospects 
for a relatively peaceful Loyalist regime which existed before 
Sir Henry Clinton left for New York. Paroles were held out as 
bait to the disaffected, with the false report that Washington’s 
army had abandoned the region east of the mountains; oaths 
of loyalty were forced upon residents of Charleston with threats 
of punishment; women were subjected to insults for defying 
British officers. After General Horatio Gates was routed, Corn- 
wallis’ reign of terror was carried out most ruthlessly by Major 
James Emyss and Lieutenant Banastre Tarleton. South Carolina 
was reduced to a state of bitter civil war which only weakened 
British authority and even caused dissension between Cornwallis 
and the Tories. Withdrawal of the British eventually alienated 
some of the Tories from the Crown. Thus, Cornwallis’ regime 
resulted in considerably more than military failure. 

The subject presented at the session in the Georgian Room 
on Friday morning, attended by over a hundred persons, was 
the American soldier. A famous soldier, Lieutenant General Ben 
Lear, presented the speakers, who were Bruce Catton, editor of 
American Heritage, Charles B. MacDonald, a member of the 
Army's Office of Military History, and the discussion leader, 
Robert Selph Henry, historian of American railroads and the 
Civil War South. Mr. Catton described the Union soldier in 
the Civil War; Mr. MacDonald, the G. I. Joes he observed as a 
company commander in Europe in World War II. Colonel Henry 
found in both papers the soldier he had known in World War I: 
impatient of discipline; generally kind and humorous; an “in- 
nocent abroad” overseas; an inveterate collector of souvenirs 
disposed to appropriate what he needs, especially if it be the 
property of the enemy; a faithful and often surprisingly good 
fighter; and inspired to perform at his best by loyalty to his 
comrades—his “neighbors,” whether from back home or the men 
made such by living with his unit in war. The papers and dis- 
cussion showed that what has changed has not been the man 
as a type, but his weapons and equipment, the care he has re- 
ceived, and his increasing sophistication as an American. 

In a session supposedly devoted to Southern Indians, S. R. 
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Bruesch, professor of anatomy of the University of Tennessee, 
Medical Units, Memphis, slipped in a professional paper on “The 
Medical History of the De Soto Expedition.” The most impor- 
tant cause of a 60 per cent mortality on the expedition was 
injuries inflicted by the natives. Those who were not killed at 
once frequently died later of wounds which did not receive 
proper or adequate treatment, owing to the shortage of medical 
personnel and supplies as well as the crude surgical techniques 
used in the first part of the sixteenth century. The Spaniards 
encountered no epidemic disease, but they suffered severely from 
infectious diseases during the latter part of the expedition. Fa- 
talities occurred in men who were malnourished, fatigued, and 
exposed to cold and dampness; most diseases were probably 
upper respiratory in nature. Malnutrition was a serious medical 
problem, especially the obtaining of adequate supplies of meat 
and salt. A shortage of salt for nearly a year may have caused 
several deaths, and later an excess of salt produced additional 
mortality. Several members of the expedition drowned. The 
remaining causes of loss of life involved coronary occlusion and 
psychosomatic stresses such as fear and battle fatigue. 

W. Stitt Robinson of the University of Kansas analyzed the 
major facets of Indian policy evolved by colonies from Maryland 
to Georgia concerning titles to land, regulation of Indian trade, 
education, and conversion to Christianity of the natives, and 
other phases of Indian diplomacy designed to obtain red allies. 
The colonies followed the practice of purchasing the right of 
occupation for much of the Indian land. Competition over Indian 
trade hampered the effectiveness of efforts to obtain intercolonial 
co-operation in defense, and even with the transition of control 
over Indian affairs during the 1750's from “local and mercantile 
to imperial and military,” the problem of provincial particularism 
continued to plague administrators of Indian affairs. 

The Chickasaw Nation, according to Dawson A. Phelps of the 
Natchez Trace Survey, played an important role in Anglo-French 
rivalry for the control of North America. Even when the French 
and British were at peace in the eighteenth century, a state of 
undeclared war existed on the Louisiana-South Carolina frontier. 
The Chickasaw, with the advice, encouragement, and active help 
from British traders, managed to survive two direct French at- 
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tacks, but by 1744 were too weakened to continue the struggle. 
After that the colonial conflict in the South was relegated to a 
minor part in the world-wide war. Ernest Wallace of Texas 
Technological College presided over this session, and Edward 
E. Dale, University of Oklahoma, added some remarks on the 
importance of Indian culture and relations on American life. 

In the session on “The Historian and the Archivist,” presided 
over by Henry T. Shanks, Birmingham-Southern College, How- 
ard H. Peckham of the William L. Clements Library presented 
a paper on “Aiding the Scholar in Using Manuscript Collections.” 
Although emphasizing the fact that the chief function of the 
curator of manuscripts is to preserve his collection, Mr. Peckham 
said that the archivist should do what he could to assist the re- 
searcher. He should not only make material available to the 
qualified scholar, but he should also inform him of other sources. 
But Mr. Peckham insisted that these services should be rendered 
only to those qualified to use the material. He reminded the 
historians that they in turn had responsibilities to the collection. 
Scholars should abide by the rules of the library, obtain permis- 
sion and give credit for material used, furnish a copy of the 
publication to the library, and deposit any microfilm in another 
library only with the approval of the curator of the original 
manuscript. Microfilms, he continued, should not be requested 
until the researcher has examined and selected the manuscripts 
needed. He concluded that a library was justified in refusing 
to microfilm rare items for the use of other libraries. 

The second paper, on “The State Archivist and the Scholar,” 
was read by Christopher Crittenden of the North Carolina De- 
partment of Archives and History. Although the archivist and 
scholar, he began, are working toward the same end, they some- 
times fail to understand each other. Agreeing with Mr. Peckham 
that the archivist’s chief function is to preserve records of his- 
torical significance, Mr. Crittenden added that in recent years 
tie state archivist must also authorize the destruction of valueless 
materials. He maintained that the archivist can aid the research- 
er through printed guides, personal interviews, and especially 
through descriptive inventories. Detailed indexes, as valuable 
as they are, he held, are prohibitively expensive in most cases. 
Finally, he thought that the archivist should not handicap the 
researcher with too many regulations. 
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Frontis W. Johnston of Davidson College presented the third 
paper of the session on the subject, “A Historian Looks at Ar- 
chives and Manuscripts.” He discussed and evaluated for the 
historical scholar four general types of manuscript control as he 
had experienced them in various depositories: the simple card 
system; the card system plus a written summary description of 
the collection; the index system, where each letter in a collection 
is indexed by correspondent; and the complete subject-person 
index system. The last of these he believed to be of the most 
service to historical scholars, but he recognized the tremendous 
difficulties of labor and time involved in achieving such a contro] 
system. Professor Johnston then discussed briefly personnel serv- 
ice, making the point that the top men in such libraries often 
knew history but not the materials, while the attendants knew 
the materials but no history. The paper closed with some com- 
ment on the need of the scholar for microfilm services and with 
a denial that any historical scholar expected manuscript or ar- 
chival agencies to do his research for him. 

In leading the discussion Philip M. Hamer of the National 
Archives emphasized the importance of researchers’ mastering 
all printed materials before seeking the custodian’s assistance. 
He also explained that precautions such as the presence of a 
guard in the search room might be necessary to prevent pilfering 
and mutilation of manuscripts by the nonscholar. There seemed 
to be implied some correlation between honesty and scholarship. 

An overflow crowd listened on Friday afternoon to “an ex- 
change of views” on “Southern History and Southern Writers.” 
This session was presided over by Louis D. Rubin, Jr., of the 
American Studies Association, and there was no discussion. Shel- 
by Foote, Memphis novelist, began with a discussion of some of 
the approaches of the novelist that could prove of benefit to 
historians. He stressed the advantages of technique. The style 
of the good writer, he said, would benefit the historian no less 
than the novelist. The historian could learn, too, that sympathy 
and understanding are necessary to any true portrayal. The 
novelist’s sense of plot, of relative values and stress, would prove 
of use to the historian. The novelist knows, too, that facts are 
not enough; they are only one of the various components of 
reality. 
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C. Vann Woodward, Johns Hopkins University historian, point- 
ed out that the present-day Southern writer possesses a quality 
notably absent from the work of other American groups of writ- 
ers: a sense of the past. The historian, who discovers little in 
the work of the Chicago and New England novelists and poets 
to add to his understanding of the historical dimensions of his 
time, finds in the modern Southerners an acute awareness of the 
interaction of present and past. Today’s Southern historian is 
fortunate in sharing a period with literary men of the highest 
talent who strive like him to give history meaning and value 
and significance. 

Randall Stewart, Vanderbilt University literary scholar, stressed 
imaginative literary insight as being of equal importance with 
historical scholarship in revealing the “truth” of an era. The 
“myth” of a time and place is as “real” as the daily routine of 
life in the time and place in seeking to understand it. History 
and literature complement each other. The historian’s record 
may profitably be investigated by the novelist, and the novelist’s 
world may enlarge the scope of historical “truth.” 

No one is more aware than the program chairman of the im- 
possibility in such a short review of doing justice to more than 
fifty papers presented at the twenty-first annual meeting. There 
is no question in his mind that the vast majority are eminently 
worthy of publication. He believes, too, that the considerable 
reservoir of high-caliber material on hand will make it mandatory 
that the Southern Historical Association continue its policy of 
offering a many-sided program from which all comers may choose. 
A registration over five hundred for each of the past two meet- 
ings and the attendance at and eagerness shown in the individual 
sessions seem to merit the conclusion that the founding fathers 
knew not of what they wrought.’ 


* Aside from the wholehearted co-operation of every member of the program 
committee, its chairman would also like to recognize the splendid help that came 
from Joseph Kiger, Bennett Wall, Merton England, Bell Wiley, Charles S. John- 
son, Kent R. Greenfield, Christopher Crittenden, MacDonald Horne, Lester Cap- 
pon, Louis Rubin, Julie d’Estournelles, Harry $. Ashmore, and Enoch Mitchell. 
He is at a complete loss in trying to find words to express his sincere appreciation 
for their worthy efforts. 








Annual Report of the 


Secretary- Treasurer 


By BENNETT H. WALL 


ye IS THE TWENTY-FIRST YEAR OF THE SOUTHERN Huis- 
torical Association. The officers of the Association during 1955 
were: president, Bell I. Wiley, Emory University; vice-president, 
James W. Patton, University of North Carolina; secretary-treas- 
urer, Bennett H. Wall, University of Kentucky. The members 
of the executive council, in addition to the above-named officers, 
were: J. Merton England, C. Vann Woodward, Kathryn Abbey 
Hanna, Francis B. Simkins, Weymouth T. Jordan, James W. Sil- 
ver, Allen J. Going, John R. Hubbard, Robert C. Cotner, and 
Edward Younger. By provision of the constitution, James W. 
Patton succeeds to the presidency for 1956. 

During the year 1955 the Journal of Southern History continued 
to maintain its well-deserved reputation among learned periodi- 
cals. Editor J. Merton England and associate Will D. Gilliam, 
Jr., have spent many hours in their effort to sustain the high 
quality of the Journal. It is the excellent reputation of the Journal 
that makes possible the recruiting of new members and serves 
to further the constitutionally stated purpose of the Association, 
“the encouragement of the study of history in the South, with 
particular emphasis on the history of the South.” 

Editor England recommended and the council approved on 
Wednesday, November 9, 1955, the appointment of Robert L. 
Meriwether of the University of South Carolina and of Barnes 
F. Lathrop of the University of Texas to the board of editors for 
four-year terms, replacing Stanley J. Folmsbee and Alfred B. 
Sears, whose terms expired in 1955. 

The Southern Historical Association is indebted to the untiring 
efforts of Thomas D. Clark, who continues to buttress the spon- 
sorship of the Journal at the University of Kentucky. During the 
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last year Professor Clark secured for the secretary-treasurer ad- 
ditional storage space and much needed office space in a campus 
already bulging at the seams. Sponsorship of the Journal of 
Southern History and the providing of office and storage space 
for the secretary-treasurer in all their ramifications represent a 
considerable sum of money. There is reasonable doubt that many 
members are aware of what this sponsorship costs. The Southern 
Historical Association is very appreciative of the efforts of Pro- 
fessor Clark and of the University of Kentucky on its behalf. 

The secretary would like to regale his audience at this point 
with an account of the tortures of Secretary “Job” Wall. In Jan- 
uary 1955, in preparation for billing the membership, several 
forms were printed. Through a mix-up in mailing procedures, 
and during my absence from the campus, the second-notice form 
letter was sent out in advance of the usual first. This brought 
down on a head, regardless of size, and overweighted with work, 
the wrath of hundreds of members. It is my considered and 
informed opinion that whatever else historians may have lost 
in the advance toward totalitarianism, it is not individuality. 
Strangely enough it was the old regulars and not the habitual 
delinquents who were aware that they had been billed. It was 
those who have always been prompt who did most of the re- 
plying. Sample replies ran in this fashion: 


I enclose a check for my 1955 dues. After hearing your report at 
Columbia, I was sorely tempted to wait and receive your full treatment 
of collection letters. However, I am sure your work is heavy enough 
so I will forego the experience. 


What had you had to eat on the day when you composed this blank? 
Sounds a bit definite to say the least. Hope you're not having that 
Chicago belly trouble again. 


One scholar, you might expect Virginian to the core, descended 
to the pit of Edgar Allan Poe and parodied “The Raven”: 


Once upon a midnight dreary, 

As I sat there weak and weary, 

With my bills around me on the desk and on the floor, 
Filled with fear and mounting terror, 

Hoped the bank had made an error, 

But the stubs within the checkbook grimly said it— 
Nothing more. 
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Ala. Gas, Southern Bell, 

Gulf Refining, what the hell? 

I'll just file them until next month when I'll have a little more. 
Then my wanring eye alighted 

On a form letter, bent, benighted, 

And inscribed: “Southern Hist. Assosh. 

Dollars-four.” 


“Southern Hist. Assosh., to thee, 
Ever loyal I will be, 
But it’s costing me a fifth of mellow Stagg. It grieves me sore. 
So this week-end will be merry 
On a fifth of cooking sherry. 
Enclosed by check please find 
Dollars: four.” 


Some of the members who had known the secretary longest 
suggested that formal notes of apology be circulated. Some even 
suggested that this be done at the secretary's expense. This did 
not sound attractive. By the time these suggestions poured in 
as to how balm of Southern Gilead might best be bestowed, the 
situation in Lexington had become somewhat comical. It was 
providing not only food for thought but caused your humble 
servant to wish that he had been secretary only of the local nest 
of the Indoor Bird Watchers Club. Bitterly did he learn from 
that experience that none of the Association literature or any of 
its records state that dues to the Association were payable in 
advance. 

In mid-May 1955 some seven hundred members had not 
brought themselves around to the check-writing stage. A milder 
form letter in May was followed by another in July. Ultimately 
the secretary was forced to drop more than three hundred mem- 
bers, and each of these received a letter stating that he had been 
dropped for delinquency. Oddly enough this seemed to be what 
they had been needing. More than 150 of these members sent 
in their checks during the next two months. One of them wrote 
that he had enjoyed receiving all my various bills, that he thought 
they were more effective than the bills he had received in 1954, 
and that as a matter of fact he thought he preferred gentler treat- 
ment. 

During the month of October the secretary personally super- 
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vised more than 150 hours of work in an effort to correct the 
mailing plates at the university stenographic bureau and to rec- 
oncile all discrepancies. After this mailing-plate check, letters 
were sent to many members requesting that they return duplicate 
copies they were known to have received and give their correct 
addresses. This mailing situation has been somewhat improved 
and I believe will not occur again. Fortunately it existed for only 
a few months. 

The mailing of the Journal continues to be a problem and ac- 
counts for a tremendous expenditure of time and postage. About 
forty Journals are returned after each mailing, and approximately 
seventy members do not receive their Journals because they 
move and leave no forwarding addresses. At the present time 
this includes two life members. The secretary has adhered as 
closely as possible to the council decision of 1953 that the indi- 
vidual members should pay the additional postage when they 
were responsible for the incorrect addresses. Stamps have poured 
in, many of them clipped from envelopes and difficult to use. 
However, we now have adequate glue for some time to come. 

Some members think that they can leave a forwarding address 
at their post office and the Journal will be forwarded. This often 
results in the destruction of the Journal by the post office and 
clipping the mailing address from the envelope. The post office 
then mails the clipped address to us with appropriate comment, 
usually giving the member’s changed address. A conservative 
opinion of the number of Journals lost this year because of lax- 
ness on the part of members would be more than three hundred. 

The problems of incomplete addresses, of mailing, of delin- 
quency, and of correspondence with the various committees have 
more than doubled the work since your secretary took office in 
1952. During the year an average of thirty-five letters a week, 
exclusive of bills and form letters, was sent from the office. Every 
effort was made to answer all inquiries. Some of them, however, 
could not be answered. 

At the present time the membership in the Association is larger 
than it has ever been before. Chairman Mary Elizabeth Massey 
and her committee have done a tremendous job this year. I be- 
lieve that more people were made aware of the existence of the 
Association through their work than in any previous year. Cer- 
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tainly more persons joined. President Wiley also took up the 
cudgel in search of members. It would be hard to say, and | 
doubt if he really knows, how many people he contacted in his 
recruiting, but I am certain that the joint efforts of the president 
and the committee bore fruit. Perhaps we are killing the thing 
we love with this expansion. That is not for the secretary to 
decide. Certainly he is growing weaker. 

During the year the death of five members was reported. 
They are: Whitney R. Cross, Morgantown, West Virginia; W. H. 
Mitchell, Florence, Alabama; Granville T. Prior, Charleston, 
South Carolina; Alrutheus A. Taylor, Nashville, Tennessee (in 
1954); and Carl Coke Rister, Lubbock, Texas. In 1955 34 mem- 
bers resigned, and 129 were dropped for nonpayment of dues. 
These deaths, resignations, and drops represent a total loss from 
the 1,628 members of January 1, 1955, of 168, leaving 1,460 
members and exchanges. 

Through the untiring activities of President Wiley and the 
committee on membership 435 new members were added. Of 
these 134 were student members and 301 were regular members. 
In addition, 56 members were reinstated. These additions gave 
the Association a total membership of 1,951 on December 31, 
1955. The membership breakdown is as follows: life members, 
28; exchanges, 74; new members, 435; delinquents restored, 56; 
other members, 1,358. 

The work of the membership committee and of the president 
assisting them is worthy of more than passing praise. I would 
suggest that other persons interested in the future growth of the 
Southern Historical Association convey their thanks in person. 

States with more than 100 members are: Tennessee, 185; Ala- 
bama, 150; Georgia, 132; North Carolina, 122; Mississippi, 120; 
Virginia, 117; Texas, 114; South Carolina, 105. Members are lo- 
cated in fifteen foreign countries as well as all of the states in 
the Union. In fact, one of the accomplishments of President 
Wiley this year was the rounding out of the Union. Oddly enough 
it was indirectly the resurgence of interest in the “War,” and 
not residents either temporary or permanent, which brought 
Nevada into the fold. But the Union is now complete. 

The secretary is making no personal effort to turn the Associa- 
tion into a “high-pressure” organization. He is at all times aware 
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that he is subject to the wishes of the membership and of the 
executive council. However, it is rather difficult to deal syste- 
matically with more than nineteen hundred members and at the 
same time preserve the personal touch which made the Southern 
Historical Association dear to all of us. Three students are now 
employed, each working from five to fifteen hours weekly. The 
collection of dues, mailing of forms, and handling of bank checks 
is systematized as much as is possible. Every effort is made to 
handle all accounts accurately. The task is far bigger than most 
individual members concerned with their personal accounts real- 
ize. I apologize for all mistakes and misleading letters and hope 
that they may be reduced. 

The Southern Historical Association participated in a joint 
meeting with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association at St. 
Louis, Missouri, on April 30, 1955. The topic was “Industry in 
the New South.” John F. Stover of Purdue University read a 
paper on “Northern Financial Interests in Southern Railroads, 
1865-1900,” and James W. Silver of the University of Mississippi 
read a paper on “Paul Bunyan Moves to Mississippi.” Bell I. 
Wiley of Emory University presided, and Joe B. Frantz of the 
University of Texas led the discussion. 

The Association also participated in a joint session with the 
American Historical Association at Washington, D. C., on De- 
cember 29, 1955. The topic was “The Southerner as American,” 
with James W. Patton presiding. John Hope Franklin of Howard 
University read a paper on “The South Looks at Its History,” 
and George B. Tindall of Louisiana State University read on “The 
Central Theme Revisited.” James W. Silver of the University 
of Mississippi was the discussion leader. 

The executive council on Wednesday, November 9, 1955, ap- 
proved the report of the committee on awards. Two prizes were 
established. The book award will be known as the Charles S. 
Sydnor Award, and the article award will be known as the 
Charles W. Ramsdell Award. The book award of $500 will be 
made in 1956 for the best book on Southern history published in 
1954 and 1955. It will be awarded in even-numbered years there- 
after. The article award of $100 will be made in 1957 for the best 
article published in the Journal in 1955 and 1956. It will be 
awarded in odd-numbered years thereafter. The council au- 
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thorized the president to appoint suitable committees to carry 
these awards into effect. President Wiley appointed as the com- 
mittee for the first Sydnor Award (to be presented in November 
1956) William B. Hesseltine (chairman), Lester J. Cappon, and 
Harris G. Warren. Information concerning these awards will 
be presented in the Journal from time to time. 

Before turning to more serious accounts the secretary would 
like to express his appreciation of the fine and very co-operative 
assistance during 1955 of President Wiley, Editor England, and 
of committee chairmen Massey, Mitchell, and Silver. It was their 
efforts that made this a banner year for the Association. 

The council on November 9, in accord with the plan announced 
at Columbia, voted to hold the annual meeting of the Association 
in Durham, North Carolina, on November 15, 16, and 17, 1956, 
and in Houston, Texas, in 1957. Members will be reminded of this 
from time to time in the Journal. At the business meeting of the 
Association on Friday, November 11, 1955, Robert S. Henry was 
elected vice-president, and LeRoy P. Graf of the University of 
Tennessee and Wilfrid H. Callcott of the University of South 
Carolina were elected to the executive council to replace James 
W. Silver of the University of Mississippi and Weymouth T. 
Jordan of Florida State University, whose terms expired in 1955. 

One other point that should be mentioned is that the files of 
the Association will be measurably increased when copies of the 
early Journals, stored, unknown to us, for many years at Louisiana 
State University, are added to our present supply. We hope 
they will supplement some issues that are becoming scarce. How- 
ever, at this time complete files may still be obtained. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 31, 1955 


Balance as of December 31, 1954: 


Investments: 
1 U. S. Savings Bond, 
I a al $3,700.00 
7 U. S. Savings Bonds, 
Series F, @ $740.00 ..................... 5,180.00 


1 U. S. Savings Bond, 
EP cencdaiaccastasscmnnenbiiiienaes 370.00 


* 
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3 U.S. Savings Bonds, 


Series J, @ $720.00 ................000 2,160.00 
Interest accrued but not collected 990.00 


rere mi $12,400.00 
Checking account, First National Bank, 
Lexington, Ky. (December 31, 1954) 2,848.19 


TERN cecsicssnssieisasiatedaaktaiiiasinaiatentalenes. $15,248.19 
Receipts, January 1-December 31, 1955: 
Annual dues collected 2.0.0.0... $7,089.37 
Sale of reprints and back numbers of 
Journal of Southern History .......... 425.89 
Advertising in Journal and program 310.50 
Net receipts from annual meeting .... 154.32 
Mailing charge, American Studies 
ENE scrvcnasitivssnchbeieniniindininaigtiiiods 20.01 
Interest on Savings Bonds, accrued 
but not collected ................cccsee 409.50 


ee CD pcnttiantinintccnnnciiceliiaiiinss 8,409.59 
ecieiaaiiaiieds $23,657.78 


Disbursements, January 1-December 
31, 1955: 
Printing: 
February, May, and August, 1955, 
Journal of Southern History ......$4,237.00 
10,000 Journal envelopes, station- 
ery, programs, membership bro- 
chures, and other printing ........ 951.00 
Index and title page of Vol. XX... 275.00 


Total to be accounted for 


Total printing 


Ee, Te: Ee 7 $ 5,463.00 


Miscellaneous expenses: 


Mailing deposits ...................cscsecseee $ 100.00 
Ne UII cescesessicstesesinnininientencsianis 82.65 
One Royal Typewriter .................... 187.50 


Miscellaneous postage, freight, 

telegrams, and telephone calls... 127.40 
For sorting, arranging, and wrap- 

ping Journal of Southern His- 

I ae TE aeeieishceeeiniiaahteibiiis 34.00 
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University of Kentucky Steno- 
graphic Bureau for plates and 


RIND ics icccscnniagiaivddanhanieaeneniiions 44.72 
Refunds on overpaid and cancelled 

SEIN silicickacvecsulistetitieinsiinmiinineaesines 12.50 
I I i ictasiniontiiaiateie .96 
Clerical and stenographic assist- 

IID icenssaibahnbieaskbighaniinetinietianeasibinietane 936.65 
Postal and mailing account, mem- 

bership committee ................0. 32.56 
Program committee expenses ........ 95.12 
President's Expense .............scscse+esee0s 79.98 
Southern Humanities Conference 

III ssisichictseittncinnitamnenioniies 10.00 


Total miscellaneous expense ...... 
Other expenses: 
Secretary's stipend. ................0cssse0+ $ 500.00 


Total other expenses .................. 
Total disbursements .................... 


Balance as of December 31, 1955 .... 


$ 1,744.04 


500.00 


DISTRIBUTION OF BALANCE 


Investments: 
1 U.S. Savings Bond, 


I ied $3,700.00 
7 U.S. Savings Bonds, 

Series F, @ $740.00 ..................... 5,180.00 
1 U. S. Savings Bond, 

RES ESE sae wR 370.00 
3 U.S. Savings Bonds, 

Series J, @ $720.00 ..................... 2,160.00 
Interest accrued but not collected, 

| ARREARS re Pre 1,399.50 

Total investments ..............00000000 


Checking account, First National Bank, 
Lexington, Ky. (December 31, 1955) 


, I RRURINRE Stary eres een 


$12,809.50 


3,141.24 


$ 7,707.04 
$15,950.74 


$15,950.74 





Notes and Documents 


PORTRAIT OF PATRONAGE: “POLITICAL HISTORY OF 
EMPLOYEES IN THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT,” 1869 


Edited by HAROLD M. HYMAN 


Daiats ELECTORAL VICTORY IN 1868 PROMISED THE 
fruits of political victory to the “regular” Republicans. Patronage 
was to become a party property after Inauguration Day, 1869. 
All the rest would go: Democrats, uncertain Republicans who 
had supported the impeached Andrew Johnson, dubious patriots 
whose wartime Unionism was open to question. 

In a Treasury office an anonymous Grant supporter prepared 
for the day he had long awaited, the day when his fellow em- 
ployees might face retribution for personal and partisan mis- 
deeds. He compiled a roster of political unrespectability. Into 
this listing went the names of civil servants who were, with few 
exceptions, due for removal. In addition to the major crime of 
support of Democratic doctrine, the unknown compiler noted 
other reasons sufficient to condemn a federal employee to a place 
on this list. Alcoholism, immorality, inefficiency, were frequent 
justifications. Other reasons for removal have a modern ring, 
too—refusal to take loyalty oaths and appearance before con- 
gressional loyalty investigating committees. Here is a comment 
from the past on a problem of the present, a comment long hid- 
den in the Treasury Department records in the National Archives, 
which the unknown chronicler entitled “Political History of Em- 
ployees in the Treasury Department.” 


Registers Bureau 


Mrs. Hotzman — Secessionist. 


Joseph Reynolds — Three sons in the Rebel Army and glories in their 
action against the Union. 
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Frank Talson — Prince George Co. Md. Copperhead. In sympathy 
with the Rebels. 

Jabez Fox — Good Sort and Good Devil Democrat. Perfectly unre- 
liable. 

J. T. W. Onrand — Johnson Democrat. 

Thomas B. Kalbfus — President [Johnson] Departmental Club.! 

B. F. Rittenhouse — Forty years Treasury fossil. Democrat. Has a son 
and daughter in the Department. 

Fr. Kley — Johnson Democrat. 

J. D. Bachman — Democrat. 

Jas. C. Haviland — Discharged in 1862 for disloyalty. Restored by 
Johnson with loyalty in nowise improved. 

Ross A. Fish — Declared President Grant drunk and taken home by 
the police on the night of nomination. Regards the President a 
liar, murderer, and blackguard. 

Edward Schenck — Johnson. Violent against impeachment. 

Richard T. Hill — Like Talson above. 

Ira C. Chase — Good for nothing. Not attending to the duties of his 
office two hours a day. Engaged in private business the balance 
of the time. Don't pay board bills nor borrowed money. His place 
belongs to worthy man. 

F. G. Commagere — Nearly cried at Seymour's defeat. Violent rebel 
Democrat. 

Wm. A. Waugh — Violent Johnson man. Threw up his hat at the 
failure of Impeachment and other demonstrations of joy. 

John Sowry — Copperhead Democrat. 


Internal Revenue Bureau 


Adison Walker — Father a messenger. Copperhead. 

John J. Bertholf — All well known Copperheads and offensively so. 
Will use their position to promote their party. 

[Seven other names in the same category are omitted.] 

Miss McSellan — Says whoever insults Jeff Davis insults her. 


Ist Comptrollers Office. 


Wm. H. Jones — Chief Clerk, but perfectly inefficient. Constantly re- 
gretting Republican successes. Worth enough to do no work. 

Donald McLoed — Also inefficient and very inattentive to duties. Not 
worth the tax on his salary. 


1 The Departmental Club was a pro-Johnson and pro-Seymour organization 
among federal employees. 
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Wm. Ferguson —A consistent inoffensive kindly Democrat. Not in 
health and father of a large family. Be merciful to him. An effi- 
cient clerk. 

Brooke Mackall — But little better than a rebel. Inefficient. Worth a 
good deal of property. Defrauded creditors. 

A. B. Claxton — Claims to [be] a Copperhead and nothing else. 


2d Comptrollers Office. 


J. T. Clark — [Johnson] Club. Policy anti Impeachment. Republican 
traducers and ousters. 

[Twenty other names in the same category are omitted except for 

those which bear additional comment by the compiler.] 

F. E. French — Doubtful. 

J. B. Motley — Wants attention right off. 

J. W. Smith — Chief Clerk but a sound Copperhead. Also how could 
he please his Head Man Broadhead who is no less a truckling 
office holder and nothing . . . [done?] in time of the countries 
trial. 

J. H. Trott — (Doubtful) 

O. D. Thacher — (Soldier & Doubtful) 

? Gozzler —In Old Capitol Prison during the War for disloyalty. Speaks 
disrespectful of the [Republican] party and men in power.” 

P. F. Nason — (Soldier) No doubt in his case. 

[Three other names in the same category are omitted.] 

? Beadel — ( Doubtful ) 

P. Ahl — Soldier but violent Democrat. 

[Two other names in the same category are omitted.] 

T. Mitchel — Violent Rebel Democrat. Rebel before 1862. Then a 
P.M. [Peace Man] Now Johnson man. And all his friends. 

[Two other names in this category are omitted. ] 

Bernard May — Inconsistent Republican now for Grant and now for 
Seymour. Both sides of the fence politics. 


Ist Auditor's Office. 


J. W. Garner — Worth $75,000. Worthless as a clerk. 

J. D. Brodley — App[ointed] in 61 as a Republican. “Swung around 
the circle” with A[ndrew] J[{ohnson] and made Democratic 
speeches in N. Y. in 66 and of no account as a clerk. 


2 Thousands of civilians were incarcerated in the Old Capitol. See J. J. Wil- 
liamson, Prison Life in the Old Capitol and Reminiscences of the Civil War (West 
Orange, N. J., 1911). 
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? Anderson — Lazy and inefficient. Allows his desk to get behind hand 
constantly. A Copperhead and of little character . . . Loan Branch, 

J. P. Tarbet — Discharged from the Interior Dept. in ’61 because he 
would not take the Oath of Allegiance.* 

Fred Pfaff — Copperhead. 

W. T. Brooke — Miserable Copperhead and poor clerk . . . Luzerne 
Co. Penn. Loan Branch. 

[Three other names in this category are omitted. ] 


2d Auditor's Office. 


Wm. B. Storm — Departmental [Johnson] Club. Rejected by the Sen- 
ate as consul to Leeds, England in 1868. A rampant Seymour 
and Blair Democrat. Had a son in the Rebel Army. Father de- 
fends his son’s course. Anticipates dismissal. 

John W. McGill — Secretary Departmental Club. Worked incessantly 
to oust Republican clerks during Johnson’s Term. 

Joseph W. Meeks Jr. — Turncoat of the most contemptible sort. 

J. B. Sawyer — Another turncoat and worth $50,000. Place needed 
for a poor man. 

? Kean — Drunken loose character. 

? Sillycrantz — Perfectly incompetent and useless. 

? Marshall — Maryland Rebel and loud mouthed Democrat. 

Myron V. Hall — Turncoat and sycophant. 

[Six other names in this category are omitted.] 

H. A. Whalen — Sly underhanded Democrat. 

[Five other names in this category are omitted. ] 

F. A. Schmidt — Democrats. “My Policy” 

[Ten names following in this category are omitted. ] 

R. W. Middleton — Two sons and two daughters in government serv- 
ice. Democrat but in no wise offensive. 

F. Brown — “My policy” & Turncoat. 

E. J. Booraem — First man to make out black list of Republicans when 
Johnson apostatized. 


3 After April 29, 1861, all federal civil servants had, by cabinet order, to re- 
swear the prewar oath of allegiance. See Howard K. Beale (ed.), The Diary of 
Edward Bates, 1859-1866, in American Historical Association, Annual Report, 
1930 (4 vols., Washington, 1931-1933), IV, 187. After August 6, 1861, civil 
servants swore to a new oath of office and loyalty which Congress had prescribed. 
2 U. S. Stat. 326-27. 

4“My Policy” refers to a speech made by Andrew Johnson during the 1866 
campaign in which he prefaced each item of achievement of his administration 
with the quoted phrase. See his Speech Before the Association of Soldiers and 
Sailors, April 18, 1866 (Washington, 1866). 
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A. F. Wright — Strong for Johnson. 
[Eleven names in this category are omitted. ] 


Treasury Printing Bureau. 


Miss Settie Boorlau — Would like to see Sen. Sumner riddled and 
dragged about the streets. A blood red Rebel. 
Miss Bell Patten — Original Secessionist. 


3d Auditor's Office. 


[Forty-one names are listed under the heading: “Democrats of all 

shades; These clerks are all outspoken Democrats and Copperheads 

and have been known for a long time to entertain such sentiments. 

Persons considered doubtful have been given the benefit of it.” Those 

listed below are in addition to the forty-one names. } 

John Trimble, Jr. — Rank Copperhead; Correspond[ent] Phila. News., 
Dem. Sheet. 

Wm. P. Partello— Once discharged for disloyalty. Restored when 
A[ndrew] J[ohnson] apostatized. 

? Stetson — violent Democrat. 

[Twenty-nine names in this category are omitted.] 


4th Auditor's Office. 


S. B. M. Sirvass — A man of no moral character and political character 
no better. 

Geo. M. Head — Anything to keep his place. Owns considerable prop- 
erty and does not need an office. A Democrat. 

David Higgins — Democrat and rich also. 

J. P. McEldrey — Copperhead and Democrat. 

Robt. T. McGill — Wealthy and a Maryland Democrat. 

Wm. Mertz — Any kind of politics to keep his place but believed to 
be of the District of Columbia stripe. 

H. C. Sherman — District Democrat. 

D. S. Holland — ditto 

Wm. Smith — Active Democrat for ousting Republicans. 

[Two other names similarly described are omitted.] 

Chester Tuttle — Meanest kind of a Democrat. 


6th Auditor's Office. 


James Ballock — Member Departmental Club and Banner Bearer in 
reception of Johnson when he returned from swinging around the 
circle. A Seymour Democrat of the Maryland stripe. 
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L. O. Sullivan — Ardent Copperhead. Departmental Club man. Made 
himself very obnoxious to Republicans. 

W. W. Cox — Club man. A Copperhead of the very worst kind and 
by all means ought to be removed. Was reported to the Potter 
investigating Committee in 1861. A 35 year fossil. Has been ex- 
ceedingly bitter the past four years.® 

E. C. Tallmadge — Club man. from Conn. His own townsmen peti- 
tioned his dismissal on account of disloyalty. Went strong for 
Seymour and Blair. 

J. ? McGregor — Departmental Club men. Proscribers of Republicans, 

[Seventeen names described in this manner are omitted. ] 

Thom. Gales Foster — Was the spokesman of a com[mittee] of clerks 
requesting A. Johnson to remove all Republicans. 

Joseph O. Wilson — Although endorsed by Sen. [James W.] Patterson 
N.H. is known to be an out and out Democrat of the most dan- 
gerous kind. 

Wm. C. Lipscomb Jr. — Reported to Potter Investigating Com[mittee] 
in 1861 on account of disloyalty. And has shown no improvement 
since that date. 


The above named in 1866 when Johnson was rampant to remove true 
men, were in great glee over the downfall of republicanism. Sub- 
scribed to the Seymour and Blair platform. 


5 The Potter Investigating Committee was a House committee, organized in 
1861, under the chairmanship of John F. Potter, Republican of Wisconsin. Its 
activities centered on ascertaining the loyalty of federal personnel. The single 
report of this committee condemned over five hundred civil and military servants 
for disloyalty. See “Loyalty of Clerks and Other Persons Employed by Govern- 
ment,” House Reports, 37 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 16 (Serial No. 1144). A survey of 
the Potter committee’s activities is in Harold M. Hyman, Era of the Oath: North- 
ern Loyalty Tests During the Civil War and Reconstruction (Philadelphia, 1954), 
Ch. I. 





Book Reviews 


The South Lives in History: Southern Historians and Their Legacy. 
By Wendell Holmes Stephenson. Walter Lynwood Fleming Lec- 
tures in Southern History. (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1955. Pp. xvi, 163. Essay on Authorities. $3.00.) 


To his Fleming Lectures the author has here added an introductory 
chapter surveying the growth of Southern historiography in the last 
seventy-five years and a concluding chapter on the authorities used. 
The introductory chapter begins with the teaching of Adams at Johns 
Hopkins and Dunning at Columbia, continues with a discussion of 
the various historical societies that have appeared in the South, and 
concludes with a mention of the few textbooks so far written on 
Southern history. The chapter on authorities reveals the extraordinary 
care taken to insure accuracy and completeness, listing not only pub- 
lished works but also private correspondence. As many references in 
the text show, the author has supplemented this formidable prepara- 
tion by personal interviews with friends and students of the men dis- 
cussed. 

No valid exception can be taken to the factual material presented 
in these chapters nor indeed to that in the three lectures which con- 
stitute the body of the work. These lectures deal successively with 
three pioneers in the teaching and writing of Southern history: Wil- 
liam E. Dodd, Ulrich B. Phillips, and Walter Lynwood Fleming. But 
the author’s evaluation of the work of these three men will perhaps 
not be read without considerable dissent. To each of them he has 
affixed a label: Dodd, the historian of Democracy; Phillips, of Aris- 
tocracy; Fleming, of Conservatism. He finds the basis of Dodd’s 
interest in democracy in his “humble origins” (p. 29) and shows that 
this interest permeated, if it did not motivate, the bulk of his writings. 
It is his judgment that these writings were ephemeral; only his biog- 
raphy of Macon remains unsuperseded and that because Macon has 
attracted no other biographer. He thinks that Dodd’s superficiality 
stemmed from inadequate research—a formidable charge to bring 
against a man trained in German methodology. The reviewer ventures 
the suggestion that the frailties of Dodd’s writings are rather due to 
the fact that they are all, in a sense, propaganda. His class prejudices 
made it impossible for him to render justice to what he called the 
gentry class of the South. From these prejudices the truth he found 
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in his research was powerless to set him free because he was unable 
to know it when he found it. The author notes that Dodd succeeded 
better than either Phillips or Fleming in freeing himself from his 
“southernism,” but the reviewer doubts if his Southernism ever ex- 
tended further than the poor whites of the South. It is the author's 
further opinion that Dodd’s greatest contribution to scholarship was 
his inspirational teaching. As a onetime student with Dodd the re- 
viewer, although impervious to the inspiration, pleasantly remembers 
the interest and charm of his lectures. 

It is not quite clear to the reviewer why the author should refer to 
Phillips as a “patrician,” as he does more than once. Certainly the 
scant biographical details given do not indicate that he was born of 
the gentry class. The author points out quite accurately that Phillips 
centered his attention on plantation life but explains this interest, and 
evident sympathy, as arising not from heredity but from the accessi- 
bility of records. The reviewer suggests that the interest was due not 
only to the plantation memorials but also to the malignancy with 
which Northern writers had attacked the Southern planters. Phillips 
wrote to correct an imbalance. The yeoman class of the South had 
escaped attack by Northern writers chiefly, perhaps, because they 
didn't know there was any such class. Phillips knew there was a 
yeoman class and probably knew its importance, but he had only one 
lifetime and he spent that on rewriting the history that had been most 
distorted. In this the reviewer believes that he came much nearer 
finality than the author seems disposed to admit. The late Professor 
Paxson (no lover of things Southern) once said that no American his- 
torian had so nearly mastered his subject as had Phillips in his Ameri- 
can Negro Slavery. The author traces the Turner influence in Frontier 
and Plantation Documents and in Georgia and State Rights—the latter 
(in the reviewer's opinion) being probably the only successful attempt 
in explaining Georgia politics to a non-Georgian. It is evident from 
the author’s account that Phillips was not the attractive teacher that 
Dodd was. The reviewer (who knew him only through correspond- 
ence) gratefully testifies to his kindness and amazing generosity to a 
struggling neophyte. 

In the case of Fleming (as of Dodd and Phillips) attention is first 
directed to his heredity, education, and teaching experience. He was 
the only one of the three who was not an expatriate and was perhaps 
the most Southern of them all. His legacy to Southern history con- 
sists of his Documentary History of Reconstruction, Civil War and 
Reconstruction in Alabama, and The Sequel of Appomattox. The first 
is still in demand, but the second has failed because it is marked by 
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“surface irritation, injudicious expressions, sympathy for the white 
South, and inability to assign a measure of credit to other groups.” 
The last-named book is nine tenths acceptable even to the revisionists. 
In the generality of these revisionists, the reviewer is bound to say, 
he has no such confidence as the author apparently has. Their work 
shows no greater success in attaining historical objectivity than does 
that of the many downy birds who have so long been a-muckraking 
in Southern literature. At any rate the reviewer being a patient phi- 
losopher confidently awaits the reaction from their views. “Historiog- 
raphy,” as the author comments, “is seldom static.” 

It would be superfluous in a review of this book to mention such of 
its excellencies as scholarship, craftsmanship in writing, and a mani- 
fest desire to be fair and impartial. Such things may be taken for 
granted in any writing by Professor Stephenson. 

Tallahassee, Florida R. S. Correrity 


A Southern Reader. By Willard Thorp. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1955. Pp. xxiv, 760, vi. Illustrations. $7.50.) 


In A Southern Reader—as the title indicates, a book of readings on 
the South—Professor Willard Thorp has collected portions of the 
writings of more than one hundred authors in an attempt to capture 
the flavor and essence of the nation’s unique section. To do this in 
a volume of less than eight hundred pages of text is a most formidable 
undertaking, and especially so since in the opinion of the compiler 
the South is the most exotic and exciting area in America, with a 
written record from Jamestown to Norris Dam that “surpasses in rich- 
ness and color that possessed by any other region in the country.” 
Through a judicious selection of quotations this effort has been com- 
mendably successful. 

The editor displays his vast array of materials in a topical arrange- 
ment covering Southern ideas, land, rivers, life, labor, education, pas- 
times, what Southerners and outsiders thought and think of the region 
and its people, the Southern military tradition, the Negro, the ever- 
present strain of violence, politics, religion, cities and towns, business 
and industry, and the arts. Selections are featured from the works of 
authors ranging from William Byrd of Westover to Hodding Carter 
of today’s Mississippi. These many literary sections have been care- 
fully joined and mitered into a comprehensible structure knit together 
by the compiler’s brief and lucid notes. 

Challenging the reader throughout the volume, both in the sources 
and in the interstitial commentaries, is an inescapable and abiding 
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sense of paradox in the life of the South; in the mentality of the great 
Virginian, Thomas Jefferson, a slaveowner who could write that al] 
men were created equal and that liberty is a gift of God, not to be 
violated but with His wrath; and in the souls of other Southerners, 
who have run the spectrum of emotion from the fathomless bitterness 
of Pitchfork Ben Tillman shouting to the world that his people “would 
hunt down [the offending Negro] and kill him just as soon as pos- 
sible,” to the lofty sentiment of Nobel Prize winner William Faulkner 
proclaiming man’s immortality and spirit of compassion, sacrifice, and 
endurance. Or again, the baffling paradox that the nation’s most 
unliterate and illiterate section could have produced much of her own 
written record that is so unsurpassingly rich and colorful; could pre- 
serve a center of folk music that Professor Thorp says is among Amer- 
ica’s greatest cultural possessions; could create in the writings of John 
Esten Cooke, Thomas Nelson Page, Margaret Mitchell, and others, 
a body of Confederate literature that fashioned a dominant American 
myth and captured the heart of the world; and could in recent decades 
furnish the nation with more authors of merit than has any other 
section. 

It obviously would be impossible in a work of this compass to please 
all readers, and deciding what to leave out was doubtless far more 
difficult than deciding what to include. But the reviewer takes this 
opportunity to register a mild protest at the omission of certain ma- 
terials. In presenting the South and the Negro, an excerpt from Ulrich 
B. Phillips’ penetrating essay on the concept of white supremacy as 
the “central theme” of Southern history would appear to have been 
a “natural.” Count Hermann Keyserling’s views that Southerners are 
America’s only “complete souls” would have made an interesting and 
provocative addition to the selections from the comments of outsiders. 
In view of the probability that the Civil War was the supreme fact 
of Southern history, it is surprising that none of the emotion-charged 
poetry of Timrod, Hayne, and Father Ryan has been included. Much 
is heard today in abomination of a stultifying tendency toward con- 
formity and uniformity in American life, yet the editor has not seen 
fit to include any of the virile literature of protest by the Nashville 
“Agrarians’; one looks in vain for a flash of the deft and angry pen 
of Donald Davidson. 

Nevertheless, A Southern Reader is a splendid collection of writings, 
and all who muse upon the impenetrable psyche of the South should 
be grateful to Professor Thorp for making available to them in one 
handy package much of his own wide reading on the subject. 


Tulane University Cuarves P. RoLAND 
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English Historical Documents. Volume IX, American Colonial Docu- 
ments to 1776. Edited by Merrill Jensen. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1955. Pp. xxiv, 888. Maps. $12.80.) 


American Colonial Documents to 1776 is one of a series of twelve 
planned volumes of source materials covering English history from 
the beginning to 1914, under the general editorship of David C. Doug- 
las. This reviewer is delighted to observe that those responsible for 
the series have believed it proper to give one twelfth of their space 
to the history of the thirteen colonies; British scholars have not always 
stressed the importance of those colonies, nor of the Revolution which 
transformed them into the United States. It is also worthy of note 
that an American scholar was chosen to prepare this volume, surely 
a wise decision. Professor Jensen is undoubtedly far better qualified 
for the task than any British scholar. 

Professor Jensen offers in this thick book a rich and representative 
selection of documents, and excerpts from them, beginning chrono- 
logically with Richard Hakluyt’s “Discourse concerning Western Plant- 
ing” and ending with the Declaration of Independence, 179 pieces 
in all. They deal with all phases of American colonial history with 
the exceptions of the role of the colonies in international diplomacy 
and their relations with the Indians, European colonies, and the British 
West Indies, these being understandably omitted because of lack of 
space. They are placed in topical order in sections rather than in 
time sequence, although the document later in origin usually follows 
that written earlier. Professor Jensen also has prepared a general 
introduction and others for each of the sections, together with biblio- 
graphical essays. The whole is very impressive. 

It would be possible to quibble regarding the editor’s selections. 
Thus some may be surprised by the omission of the Mayflower Com- 
pact and the inclusion of the New York Charter of Liberties and Privi- 
leges of 1683. However, choices had to be made, and it is most 
unlikely that those of any two colonialists would perfectly coincide. 
It is enough that Professor Jensen’s are truly representative. More- 
over, the introductions are precise and scholarly, the bibliographical 
essays sound, although minor faults may be found in the one and 
the other. 

One of the introductions, that to an anonymous newspaper essay 
called “Political Observations, without Order: addressed to the People 
of America,” which appeared in the Pennsylvania Packet on Novem- 
ber 14, 1774, is open to serious criticism. Its author denounces mon- 
archy and calls for an independent and republican America. Profes- 
sor Jensen claims that the essay “shows that popular opinion was 
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far in advance of that expressed in official documents such as the 
various papers of the First Continental Congress” (p. 816). It “shows” 
nothing of the kind, but merely what one well-educated writer who 
could quote Latin wanted. There is no reason to believe he voiced a 
great body of sentiment. Indeed, the views expressed in the essay, 
the style, the place of publication, and other circumstances suggest 
strongly authorship by Dr. Benjamin Rush, who was most decidedly 
in the forefront of those struggling for American rights and who was 
anything but typical in his attitude toward monarchy and Britain, 
Professor Jensen has performed a very useful service by making 
easily available to scholars a fine collection of well-edited American 
colonial documents. Unfortunately, his volume can hardly be used 
as a book of readings for a class in American colonial history, since 
its price is greater than that for admission to two football games. 


Duke University Joun R. ALDEN 


Cities in the Wilderness: The First Century of Urban Life in America, 
1625-1742. By Carl Bridenbaugh. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1955. Pp. xiv, 500. Bibliography. $6.75.) 


Cities in Revolt: Urban Life in America, 1743-1776. By Carl Briden- 
baugh. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. Pp. xiv, 434, xxi. 
Illustrations, bibliographical note. $7.50. ) 


Social historian of the colonial city, Mr. Bridenbaugh writes in Cities 
in Revolt about Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Charleston, and 
Newport in the middle years of the eighteenth century. The history 
of the earlier period of urban life was recorded in his Cities in the 
Wilderness, now reissued as a companion volume, though without 
the illustrations of the 1938 edition. The five cities, on the eve of the 
Revolution, contained only 104,000 persons, but the author believes 
that “the colonial city, though it never embraced more than ten per 
cent of the population of the colonies, exercised a far more important 
influence on the life of early America than historians have previously 
recognized” (Wilderness, p. viii). For the most part, in either book, 
the argument in support of this influence is not obtrusive, and the 
chief contribution of both books lies in their substantial description 
of urban life. 

It is urban life in broad but realistic terms: streets and buildings; 
shops and trade; fire fighting and water supply; criminals and paupers; 
the church and the tavern (“If the American Revolution was ‘cradled’ 
in any place, it was in the urban public houses”’—Revolt, p. 358); and, 
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finally, society and culture. How shape this variety of subjects into a 
meaningful and attractive whole? The author’s plan is a patterned 
one. Cities—in wilderness or revolt—have period divisions, and within 
each period a subject division according to grouped topics: physical 
aspects, economic conditions, urban problems, and society and cul- 
ture. In treating any single subject—say, for example, the care of the 
poor—the author ranges over each of the five cities, illustrating con- 
ditions with names and dates. For continuous reading this arrange- 
ment sometimes grows tedious, but the reader has the satisfaction of 
knowing where he is (although occasionally he may get lost, for 
example, in “Moyamensing and Passyunk townships, lying below 
Southwark’ ). 

The many historians who have cited Cities in the Wilderness bear 
witness to the respect in which it is held. The sequel will no doubt 
receive the same endorsement. The author worked from the most 
reputable sources: town and provincial records, contemporary ac- 
counts and newspapers (“Forty-one papers were issued in the five 
towns, and these, together with twenty-one others . . . have been 
searched issue by issue from 1743 to 1776’—Revolt, p. 428). For most 
of its details, Wilderness provided footnote references; Revolt has 
been printed without them “because of lack of space,” leading to the 
conclusion that that part of present-day urban life in which publishers 
have a hand is out of joint. Copies of the notes to Revolt, however, 
may be obtained from the author for fifty cents. 

Most of Revolt is descriptive, but the author means to relate his 
description to the several theses which he has maintained in one or 
another of his works: the prime role of the city as the carrier of the 
Enlightenment, and, in Revolt, of revolution; and the engrossing role 
of the urban middle class in the creation and spread of an indigenous 
culture. The “democratic yearnings” of this middle class become, too, 
the stuff of revolution. Cities in Revolt, the author says, is not a his- 
tory of the Revolution, but “rather a study of the locale and the con- 
ditions in which the uprising took place and of the people who par- 
ticipated in it.” When the final break came it was the city dwellers 
who “succeeded in carrying their fellows of the rural and frontier 
sections with them.” Mr. Bridenbaugh is a persuasive salesman, but 
the reviewer would look with greater satisfaction on conclusions of 
this sort which were derived from a study of the Revolution rather 
than from a study of urban life. 

Historians of the South will take particular interest in Mr. Briden- 
baugh’s work because of its implications for the cultural history of 
the South (implications evident in the author’s earlier Myths and 
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Realities). In his description of the life of the five cities, Southern 
life is seen only in terms of Charleston. But Charleston was frequently 
a city of exceptions and an urban area of relative “cultural passivity,” 
Thus, the greater the claim made for urban society, the more ap- 
parent the cultural sterility of the South. When it is concluded that 
“most of the intellectual activity and much of the social and politica] 
advance of the eighteenth century depended upon an urban rather 
than a rural environment” (Wilderness, p. viii), and that “With very 
few exceptions, the culture of the late colonial period was of urban 
origin’ (Revolt, p. 422), the South appears a cultural parasite. 

Mr. Bridenbaugh, it must be emphasized, in Wilderness or in Re- 
volt, has a particular subject, urban life—a layer of colonial society, 
not a cross section. Within that framework the reader will find an 
outstanding chronicle of colonial America. 


Tulane University Pup F. DETWEILER 


Culture on the Moving Frontier. By Louis B. Wright. (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1955. Pp. 273. Notes. $3.50.) 


In this engaging series of six lectures Louis Wright, the director 
of the Folger Shakespeare Library in Washington, D. C., has taken 
American scholars back to the little red schoolhouse to emphasize 
that the roots of American ideas and institutions are essentially “Anglo- 
Saxon,” and that despite the many contributions of immigrant groups 
the most vigorous cultural impulses from the colonial period to the 
present time have stemmed from the British Isles. Of course, the 
author does not dismiss the importance of the European, African, and 
Asiatic influences which have been so carefully traced by historians 
in the past two generations, but he suggests rather that this research 
has not basically altered the long-accepted view of British primacy 
in the molding of American life. Mr. Wright contends that not only 
did the earliest settlers bring an English outlook to the new continent, 
but also that “Great Britain’s influence is still so strong that it subtly 
determines qualities of mind and character in Americans who cannot 
claim a drop of Anglo-Saxon blood” (p. 15). 

The latter portion of this thesis would be more difficult to sustain 
than the first part, and, indeed, in this slim volume the author at- 
tempts nothing so ambitious. Instead he concentrates on showing the 
speed with which the British cultural inheritance penetrated the 
American wilderness. The frontier that swept westward carried with 
it not only pioneers who carved homesteads out of forests and con- 
jured farms from the prairies, but also a significant number of settlers 
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who brought refined tastes and a passion for learning to raw, young 
communities. Mr. Wright documents this process from the early sev- 
enteenth century to the mid-nineteenth, from Jamestown to San Fran- 
cisco. 

The story is impressive, and it is told here with grace and wit. The 
author describes the frantic efforts of the first pioneers to erect 
churches, open schools, establish libraries, and bring the apparatus 
of civilized living to areas just recently rescued from the Indians. 
The ambitions of the newcomers were high, though the prospects 
not always promising. Yet in 1622 George Sandys labored over his 
translation of Ovid’s Metamorphosis within earshot of savages, and 
more than two centuries later California Methodists organized a uni- 
versity in the midst of a crude, gold-crazed society. Nor were these 
isolated cases. Mr. Wright demonstrates that each successive frontier 
had its cultural leaders who very quickly rubbed off the roughest 
edges of pioneer life. 

If the book has a shortcoming, it is, ironically enough, that the 
author has not made the strongest case for his thesis. To be sure, 
this volume is a collection of lectures and not a monograph, but 
additional research would reveal that signs of cultivation in the West 
appeared even sooner than Mr. Wright suggests. For example, as 
early as 1761 “the soberer sort of people” around Fort Pitt subscribed 
sixty pounds to hire a teacher for twenty students living there. Before 
1800 several St. Louisans had private libraries of over two hundred 
volumes, and at the time of Louisiana’s transfer to the United States 
this wilderness outpost of less than seven hundred whites could boast 
between two and three thousand books, exclusive of duplicates. More- 
over, it was in Lexington, Kentucky, in 1817 that Anthony Phillip 
Hennrich conducted the first performance of a Beethoven symphony 
in the United States. 

In addition, Westerners were not content simply to enjoy the work 
of others, but they quickly joined the creative ranks themselves. Mr. 
Wright notes the publication of Hugh Henry Brackenridge’s Modern 
Chivalry in Pittsburgh in 1817. But there were other accomplish- 
ments too. John Robert Shaw wrote his charming autobiography, 
The Life and Travels of John Robert Shaw, after the manner of Swift 
and Defoe in 1806. Six years later another Lexingtonian, Joseph 
Buchanan, brought out a little volume entitled The Philosophy of 
Human Nature which was one of the earliest systematic and con- 
sistent presentations of materialism to be published in America. The 
Bluegrass metropolis also produced in Matthew Jouett a portraitist 
of considerable gifts and in Gideon Shryock an architect who a mod- 
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ern authority has asserted was “almost a decade ahead of his time 
even when judged by sophisticated eastern standards.” 

These illustrations, which could be multiplied many times over, do 
not modify but rather underline the basic contention of Mr. Wright's 
lectures. A more serious question might be raised about methodology. 
In tracing the movement of enlightenment to the frontier, the author 
sees two transmission belts—spiritual and secular agencies. A better 
focus would have been the towns which quickly sprang up on the 
very edge of settlement, providing the most consistent and important 
impulse to cultural development. These young cities furnished the 
wealth, talent, and atmosphere necessary for driving a wedge of learn- 
ing and taste into pioneer living. 

But if Mr. Wright's treatment is not urban, it is always urbane, 
and laymen and scholars alike are in his debt for these lively and 
suggestive talks on our ubiquitous Anglo-Saxon heritage. 


University of Rochester RicHarp C, WADE 


The Dulanys of Maryland: A Biographical Study of Daniel Dulany, 
the Elder (1685-1753) and Daniel Dulany, the Younger (1722- 
1797). By Aubrey C. Land. Studies in Maryland History, No. 3. 
(Baltimore: Maryland Historical Society, 1955. Pp. xviii, 390. 
Illustrations, notes, bibliography. ) 


Mr. Land’s monograph fills a serious gap in our colonial studies. 
We have too few first-class biographical accounts in depth of public 
figures who somehow just missed achieving greatness. Maryland’s 
Dulanys, father and son, belong in this category, and the author has 
met the challenge of his subjects with a scholarly and perceptive book. 

This is really a study in political opportunism, for, despite the 
intellectual stamina and courage of both Dulanys, they never let their 
eye slip from the main chance, and their politics were patently in- 
fluenced by self-interest. Take the elder Dulany. Coming over as 
an Irish indentured servant and enjoying a phenomenal rise in the 
legal profession and as a land speculator, moneylender, and entre- 
preneur, his early career as a radical seems to have been prompted 
by the deterioration of his relations as a speculator with the land 
office. His appointment as attorney-general signalized his wholeheart- 
ed conversion to the cause of the proprietor. 

But there was a stout line of conservative Whiggism in both Dulanys. 
The elder’s stand on the independence of the judiciary and his famous 
tract, The Rights of the Inhabitants of Maryland to the Benefit of 
English Laws, forecast the trend of thinking of the popular party in 
the years to come. 
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But no Dulany ever remained a radical for long. Mr. Land suggests 
that the elder Daniel's reorientation from the radicalism of his tract 
was the result of Lord Baltimore's visit to Maryland. Relations were 
now cemented between the Baltimore and Dulany families until the 
Revolution, and the elder Dulany stood his ground with the thinning 
ranks of proprietary faithfuls. 

It was more natural perhaps that the younger Daniel should have 
been a conservative. He had no humble origin to live down. A man 
of immense properties, secure family ties, a promising position in a 
conservative profession, the only time young Dulany opposed the 
proprietor appears to have been when he missed some political plum. 
Dulany’s contribution to the Stamp Act controversy was his classic 
Considerations on the Propriety of Imposing Taxes in the British 
Colonies. The reader might well have profited by having a less cursory 
summary of the tract than the author gives us. There is no reference 
to Dulany’s crucial, if specious, distinction between external and in- 
ternal taxation, and no analysis of the impact of the tract on the 
thinking of other publicists. 

Dulany believed in the politics of equilibrium. When radical trends 
tended to throw politics out of balance he gradually leaned more and 
more to the conservative side, and the quality of his political thinking 
somehow deteriorated. Once the symbol of proprietary authority had 
gone, the once-powerful Dulany family ceased to be a force in Mary- 
land. Indeed, with the outbreak of the Revolution the younger Du- 
lany’s position was anomalous. He chose to be neutral and had a 
son in each of the warring camps. He permitted the state to erect 
iron mills on company property to produce munitions, but rejected 
the right of revolution and refused to take the loyalty oath. Appear- 
ances gave a certain plausibility to the contemporary accusations that 
the Dulanys were playing both sides and that Daniel was staying 
behind in Maryland to save the family property no matter which side 
should win. In fact, some of the Maryland properties were preserved, 
while liberal compensation was secured in England for others con- 
fiscated. The author calculates that the Dulanys suffered a shrinkage 
of some 50 per cent in their combined wealth. In this respect they 
came out much better than most of the Loyalists. 

All this has been given a fresh telling by Mr. Land, who has dug 
deeply in the Maryland archives and given us a portrait of two dis- 
tinguished colonials who served their province well, their proprietor 
even better, and their own interests perhaps best of all. 


Columbia University Ricuarp B. Morris 
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Wormsloe: Two Centuries of a Georgia Family. By E. Merton Coul- 
ter. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 1955. Pp. xvi, 322. 
Maps, illustrations, notes, bibliography. $5.00. ) 


On November 16, 1732, the ship Anne sailed from Gravesend with 
James Oglethorpe and 114 colonists aboard. After a voyage of nearly 
two months, the Anne put in at Charleston harbor. Soon her human 
cargo followed Oglethorpe to a bluff on the Savannah River where a 
clearing for a town was chopped out of the pine forest. With this act 
the future state of Georgia was born. 

Among the colonists was one Noble Jones, who in England practiced 
medicine and bore the reputation of being a first-class carpenter and 
mechanic. In the new colony he became a very busy man—constable, 
special Indian agent, forest ranger, surveyor, registrar of land surveys, 
army officer, and assistant to the president of the council. Too, he 
acquired land (some 5,500 acres) and a few slaves. His landholdings 
were scattered in large tracts near Savannah, but one 500-acre tract 
on the Isle of Hope became his home and the ancestral seat of his 
descendants. This was “Wormsloe”—the subject of Professor Coulter's 
book. 

Wormsloe was not a plantation of broad acres with teeming slaves 
tending the crops. Rather it was a home place, a country estate. The 
soil was rather poor and sandy. The crops were grown in patches 
often little larger than vegetable gardens. Some timber was cut and 
a few cattle grazed on the somewhat limited pasture areas. The es- 
tate never made a profit; it was not that sort of venture. Wormsloe 
was an investment in good living and as such continued to pay divi- 
dends to Noble Wymberly Jones, the Revolutionary leader; to his 
son George Jones; to his son George Wymberly Jones De Renne 
(who changed the family name); and to two more generations down 
to the present. 

Wormsloe is a book of many facets. It is a family history. It is a 
fascinating account of an important portion of Georgia’s history from 
Oglethorpe almost to the present. But over and above all this it is 
the history of a house and a place which have tenaciously held out 
against time, the tidal river, and the sand flies for two hundred years. 
Its great avenue of moss-draped live oaks, the simple charm of the 
house itself, and the beauty of the formal gardens are presented not 
only in the text but in a series of excellent photographs. For thousands 
of people, including this reviewer, who know Wormsloe and have 
experienced its hospitality the book undoubtedly will have a special 
appeal. Those who have not had an opportunity for a visit may enjoy 
that experience vicariously through the book. 
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Prominent on the grounds at Wormsloe is the white Grecian temple 
library building which once housed a valuable collection of manu- 
scripts and other source material dealing with the Jones-De Renne 
family and with Georgia history. This collection was acquired by the 
University of Georgia, and some of it has been utilized by Professor 
Coulter. In 1951 the Wormsloe Foundation, a nonprofit corporation, 
was chartered largely for the purpose of preserving-and maintaining 
historical sites and documents. Wormsloe, a limited edition of 750 
copies, is the first publication of the Foundation. More are promised 
for the future. The present volume is an auspicious beginning. 


Tulane University Joun P. Dyer 


The American Revolution in its Political and Military Aspects, 1763- 
1783. By Eric Robson. (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1955. Pp. x, 254. Map, bibliography, appendix. $2.90.) 


Among British students of the War of American Independence Eric 
Robson was outstanding. His writings, marred at first by occasional 
pursuit of the unimportant, developed an increasing clarity of focus 
that promised distinguished scholarship; and his sudden death in 
1954, at the age of thirty-six, was a loss to all who share his interest 
in the field. He designed The American Revolution as a preliminary 
sketch of that field, painted on a much broader canvas than his earlier 
articles; it is in effect a cartoon of the painting on which he expected 
to spend the rest of his life. Dis aliter visum. 

At the time of his death the book was almost ready for publication. 
Mr. T. H. McGuffie and Sir Lewis Namier saw it through the press, 
and added a note to explain that they had tampered as little as pos- 
sible with what was an “incompletely finished work.” Their restraint 
is regrettable. Robson’s manuscript was apparently in draft; it con- 
tains occasional lapses in syntax and obscurities of thought, and fre- 
quently repeats sentences and even paragraphs that appear in an 
earlier chapter. The editors, if they edited at all, would have been 
well advised to correct such distracting flaws. 

They could not have corrected the book’s fundamental flaw, which 
is its lack of unity. It is a collection of essays, disparate in structure 
and method. The first four chapters deal, for the most part chrono- 
logically, with the origins of the war after 1763. Chapters V-VII deal 
topically with the reasons for British defeat and American victory. 
Chapters VIII and IX are detailed monographs on events in 1778. 
The final chapter touches on the results of the Revolution from 1783 
to the present. These parts are of most unequal value. The chapters 
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on the origins of the struggle, although clear, unbiased, and interest- 
ing, will be novel only to readers nurtured on mythology; the mono- 
graphs on 1778 will be helpful to the specialist, but reach no sub- 
stantial new conclusions; the final chapter is little more than a pot- 
pourri of generalities. But Chapters V-VII, on why Britain lost the 
war, are quite another matter. They form a section that stands by 
itself, and it has rare quality. 

It opens with a thesis: the British, from Lexington on, faced diffi- 
culties that could have been overcome only by “men of military 
genius, backed by a decisive and imaginative government in London.” 
In amplifying this thesis Robson speaks with an authority derived 
from thorough knowledge of the sources, particularly soldiers’ memoirs 
and correspondence, and equally thorough understanding of the con- 
ditions governing eighteenth-century warfare. He sees military prob- 
lems as they were, and never falls into the common error of judging 
strategy by the standards of a later age. Some will disagree with his 
thesis, on the ground that even Howe could and should have won 
the war in 1776-1777; others will find his argument contradictory at 
points, as when he emphasizes both British hypercaution and con- 
tempt for the enemy; still others will insist that he underestimates the 
role of the naval commanders—the “old women,” in Clinton’s phrase, 
like Gambier and Arbuthnot. But such objections, whatever their 
validity, do not affect the fact that Robson has written, in these three 
chapters, an unsurpassed critique of Britain's military failure. 

The book, in short, is extremely uneven. To evaluate it as a whole 
is impossible, because it is not a whole. Some of its parts should have 
been omitted, some relegated to articles. But the best part is as good 
as anything that has been done on the subject, and is in itself a fitting 
finale to Robson’s career. 


University of Michigan WituraM B. WILLcox 


’ 


George Washington Campbell of Tennessee: Western Statesman. By 
Weymouth T. Jordan. Florida State University Studies, No. 17. 
(Tallahassee: Florida State University, 1955. Pp. x, 214. Bibliog- 
raphy. $3.50.) 


The biographer of a secondary American leader of the early nine- 
teenth century faces formidable tasks. His subject is often unknown 
or underrated, and in re-creating a personality from written records 
he lacks the wealth of reminiscence and correspondence of later nine- 
teenth-century figures and the masses of material concerning twen- 
tieth-century subjects. What remains is usually a more or less re- 
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vealing collection of letters and scattered supporting material, along 
with, perhaps, completely formal official papers. Yet it is precisely 
such second-level men as George Washington Campbell about whom 
we need to know more, for they are the foothills from which we gain 
perspective both as to the peaks of greatness above and the plain 
below. 

As United States congressman, senator, Secretary of the Treasury, 
minister to Russia, and member of the French Spoliation Claims Com- 
mission, Campbell was on the national scene for over fifteen years 
in positions of importance. A strictly party follower on nearly every 
issue (the United States Bank was his only notable heresy), he was 
the kind of public man whom voters like and administrators cherish. 
In Congress he served on the most important committees and reflected 
Western sentiment faithfully, especially on foreign policy and Indian 
affairs. In private life he pointed up the aspirations of his neighbors 
by achieving outstanding financial success. For harassed presidents 
he championed unpopular administrative measures to the bitter end 
and was always available for troublesome and laborious tasks. He 
was rarely a president’s first choice for an appointment, but though 
not strikingly brilliant he was politically “safe,” geographically “right,” 
and personally honest and conscientious. 

This is a good study, though somewhat disappointing from an 
author of Professor Jordan’s proven scholarship. For example, the 
names of Wilson Cary Nicholas, a central figure in Jeffersonian poli- 
tics, are alternately transposed, mangled, and spared (pp. 83, 84, 213), 
and other misspelling escaped the proofreader (p. 88), Governors 
William and Willie Blount are confused (p. 90). The style of the 
book is stiff and the narrative occasionally repetitive. Space permit- 
ting, a closer examination of the political mechanics of the Republican 
administrations would have clarified both Campbell's figure and the 
general story. 

On the other hand, many good things should be said of the book. 
The research has been wide, and though the biography was originally 
an enterprise of some years ago, the footnotes contain up-to-date 
bibliographical information. Professor Jordan not only describes 
Campbell's wide career but also includes very useful tables of Ten- 
nessee congressional and judicial districts and their various incum- 
bents, election returns, and informative fiscal material for the period 
of the War of 1812. The author's avowed intention is to rescue Camp- 
bell from obscurity. He occasionally labors rather hard at this, but 
usually makes a good case, and he is candid about his subject’s lack 
of heroic accomplishment and honest when the facts do not warrant 
sweeping claims. 
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In sum, Professor Jordan has pursued a difficult subject with con- 
siderable success, and although ill served by proofreader and editor 
has produced a very useful study. 


Rice Institute W. H. MASTERSON 


Jefferson Davis: American Patriot, 1808-1861. By Hudson Strode. 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1955. Pp. xx, 460. 
Illustrations, bibliography, notes. $6.75. ) 


The author calls this first volume of a proposed two-volume study, 
Jefferson Davis: American Patriot. It would be more appropriate to 
call it “Preparation for Failure,” or at least “Reluctant Warrior.” But 
Professor Strode, despite his disarming preface, is little concerned 
with historical facts or the mainsprings of human behavior. 

Had Davis been lucky like George Washington, he might today 
be remembered as a great success. I suspect he had equal potentiality, 
but there is no way of knowing. Like Douglas, he has been made a 
foil to Lincoln. Had he been suited, either intellectually or otherwise, 
to lead a rebellion, he would have committed suicide like Hitler 
when he saw the jig was up. (It is at least possible that the causes 
these two men led were lost because of defects in their own personali- 
ties.) Instead he lived on into his eighties, denied restoration of 
citizenship and recriminated by many of his ex-colleagues. The de- 
terminist will maintain this is but another of the great human trage- 
dies—in the Greek sense of the word; but there will be those who say 
with Shakespeare, “the fault, dear Brutus, is . . . in ourselves.” 

This is the first biography on Davis since McElroy did his inef- 
fectual Jefferson Davis: The Real and the Unreal in 1937. Of the 
more than a dozen attempts prior to it, including Dunbar Rowland’s 
laborious ten-volume opus and Allen Tate’s immature one volume, 
the best is still that by William E. Dodd, done half a century ago. 
Strode’s excuse for doing one is that he has been allowed, for the first 
time, to see some intimate family letters—plus the fact that he teaches 
a course in creative writing at the University of Alabama and has 
won acclaim for lively books on Sweden, Mexico, and so on. He 
should have stuck to his travel books. As history and as biography 
this work is superficial and naive; his contribution consists of domestic 
minutiae like Varina’s pregnancies, her jealousy of her brother-in-law, 
and the connubial trials she presented to her husband. The author 
states in his preface, evincing a commendable curiosity about what 
made the man tick, that he has no ax to grind. It takes him more 
than four hundred pages to show that he does not have even a hatchet. 
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The tenor of his work can be summarized by two excerpts from the 
preface. Strode says he asked an Alabama clergyman, whose family 
had known the Confederate chief intimately, what was Davis’ out- 
standing characteristic besides his “lovableness.” The preacher re- 
plied that he always had a “keen sense of humor.” Then Strode asked 
him about Davis’ chief faults. “If there were faults,” was the answer, 
“my family never mentioned one. My father used to tell us boys at 
school, “Mr. Davis was one of God’s noblemen.” Now Davis had his 
virtues and he is misunderstood, but one can hardly accuse him of 
being particularly lovable or of having a good sense of humor. Speak- 
ing for himself, Strode has this to say in conclusion: “Up to 1861, 
Davis’ enormous contribution to the vitality of democracy was freely 
admitted and praised by the entire press. No living man at the time 
held so gloriously that combined record of conspicuous service on 
the battlefield and in statesmanship. When he departed from the 
Senate chamber forever in January, 1861, as Allen Tate said, he left 
it smaller. It would never be the same again; he was the last of the 
Senate giants.” 

Several different interpretations of any important figure are tenable, 
even desirable. This book is really no interpretation, which places 
the reviewer in the awkward position of having to put up his own 
wooden Indian to shoot. Born of yeoman parents, educated in Ken- 
tucky and Mississippi, Davis reluctantly left Transylvania at the end 
of his junior year to accept a West Point appointment. At the academy 
he acquired close to the maximum number of demerits, stood twenty- 
third in a class of thirty-three, got in trouble for breaking the rules 
about drinking, but made some close friends. After a decade of army 
service in the upper Mississippi Valley, he resigned to marry the 
daughter of Colonel Zachary Taylor against her father’s wishes. His 
older stepbrother James, who was always more a father to him, con- 
veniently set him up with slaves and a plantation on the Mississippi 
River. In a few months his bride died of fever; ten years later he 
married Varina Howell. An intellectual who read voraciously all his 
life, as he did, might make a competent soldier or husband, but not 
an ideal one. 

At the entreaties of his Democratic friends Davis ran for the Mis- 
sissippi legislature in 1843 and was defeated. Shortly he was elected 
to the House of Representatives, then soon resigned to enter the 
Mexican War, having been chosen colonel of his state’s regiment. 
There he distinguished himself in the battle of Buena Vista (this 
could have been luck). After the war the governor appointed him 
to fill out a Senate term, and then he performed excellently as Pierce’s 
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Secretary of War. As a cabinet member he dominated the President 
and called all the plays the South wanted. In 1855 he was elected to 
the Senate in his own right. 

Davis had courage, dignity, and a good voice. People seemed 
either to like or dislike him intensely. Partly by default, he became 
a leading spokesman for the South after Calhoun’s death. His chief 
defects were a tendency to lose emotional control of himself in debate 
and an inability to appreciate the point of view of those who differed 
with him. His wife Varina observed upon their first meeting that 
“he impresses me as a remarkable kind of a man, but of uncertain 
temper, and he has a way of taking for granted that everybody agrees 
with him when he expresses an opinion, which offends me.” In his 
life prior to his presidency, three main facts stand out; he was an 
army man, he was a successful bureaucrat, and both as child and 
man he was pampered excessively by an adoring family. Such a back- 
ground hardly fitted him to lead a rebellion. Maybe no one could have 
made a success of the Confederacy, but tough realists like Yancey, 
Rhett, or Toombs who had some of Napoleon's qualities could prob- 
ably have done better. 

Davis might have made a good executive of a going concern but, 
Gladstone to the contrary, he could not get a new concern going with a 
war on his hands. Like Lincoln, he was elected over better men be- 
cause he talked well out of both sides of his mouth. He favored ex- 
tension of the Missouri Compromise line in 1850 and opposed the 
great compromise of that year; on that stand he was soon defeated 
by Henry Foote in a gubernatorial contest. From the first he ad- 


he counseled moderation; in the next he took the extreme Southern 
line. In the final crisis he urged caution because he believed a long 
war would result, for which he knew his section was woefully un- 
prepared, and because he hoped to the end that his Northern con- 
servative friends would once more induce their constituents to run 
from the Southern cry of “wolf.” 

To get back to the book, Strode talks of the poor South suffering 
in 1850 from ever-higher tariffs, yet the tariff had just been lowered 
in 1846 and would be again eleven years later. From his account 
one would gather that the Pierce administration was actually one of 
the more distinguished, and that Clay and Davis were the two great 
opponents in the sectional debates of 1850. So much for his history. 
As a biographer he used two main techniques: one, the “vain repe- 
tition of the heathen,” affirming on every third page without con- 
clusive evidence that Davis was a great man; two, unjust and con- 
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temptuous treatment of all Davis’ rivals. He wastes ten pages on the 
Black Hawk War just to to make Lincoln appear a buffoon. Northern- 
born Robert Walker, for a while a Mississippi resident, he calls a 
“turncoat” because he did not fight for the South when war came; 
ditto for Foote because he favored compromise in 1850; abolitionist 
Senator Hale was a demagogue, Toombs a drunkard, Douglas mainly 
a land speculator, and so on ad nauseam. All of this sounds like re- 
cent propaganda out of Russia; since the cold war nothing can be 
gray anymore even here—it must be black or white. 

Strode’s book has all the faults and few of the few virtues of Mar- 
garet Coit’s Calhoun, which he cites approvingly more than once. I 
found his work easy reading, but so are comic books. Compared to 
the works of Henry Pringle and Marquis James in the recent yes- 
terday, American political biography has fallen to a sad state when 
a skilled literary craftsman like this—with too much eye for color, 
little understanding of history, and less of the critical analysis of per- 
sonality—writes what his publishers suggest is the definitive biography 
of a great controversial figure. 


Tulane University GeraALp M. Capers 


Empire on the Pacific: A Study in American Continental Expansion. 
By Norman A. Graebner. (New York: Ronald Press Company, 
1955. Pp. xii, 278. Maps, notes, bibliographical essay. $4.50. ) 


This work can with much certainty be called a “limited” one. It is 
limited in time, covering for the most part only that period between 
1844 and 1848. It is likewise limited in its theme, the writer con- 
tending that the statesmen of the country, led by President James 
K. Polk, in the last stage, were dominated by a single overriding 
objective in pressing for the acquisition of the Oregon and California 
territories: They wished to secure the ports of San Diego Bay, San 
Francisco Bay, and the Strait of Juan de Fuca. And those ports were 
to be the focal points in a great commercial empire. He even goes 
farther than this, stating that “the determining factor that charted 
the course of the American nation across the continent to the Pacific 
was the pursuit of commercial empire.” 

Professor Graebner’s thesis is an interesting one, and it deserves 
consideration because most historians have not sufficiently empha- 
sized the role of commerce in the acquisition of the trans-Rocky 
Mountain area. But when he emphasizes this point to the practical 
exclusion of all others, for there were several motives operating to 
secure the west coast for the United States, this reviewer finds it 
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hard to accept his interpretation. Before he asserted such a sweeping 
claim he should have given a careful consideration to the following 
points, not to speak of others. 

That section of the country which might logically have been ex- 
pected to press more for the acquisition of ports on the Pacific than 
any other was New England. Even before the Constitution went into 
effect Yankee ships were plowing the Pacific, and as early as 180] 
thirty-four American vessels reached Canton, China. Certainly, then, 
Bostonians and other seaside New Englanders would have welcomed 
the acquisition of ports on the Pacific. But New England being pre- 
dominantly Federalist and later Whig, that area was rarely in a 
position to exert much political power. After 1800 the Whig element 
controlled the national government upon only three short and widely 
separated occasions. The agrarian South and West dominated the 
national scene after 1800, and, needless to say, the leaders from those 
areas cared little about the economic objectives of New England. 
Our westward expansion took place with Southerners and Westerners 
at the helm. Is it logical to believe that they would have pushed 
this movement had they felt the main result would be to help the 
seagoing trade of New England? 

If Professor Graebner’s theme is the correct one—that the acquisi- 
tion of the Pacific coast with its three choice ports was based primarily 
upon commercial considerations—then he should explain why the 
government took so long to secure that coastline. Why did officials 
wait some sixty years after the initiation of the China trade before 
they finally moved to acquire Oregon and California? As stopover 
points on the way to and from the Orient, the ports were, of course, 
as valuable in 1848 as in 1800. But as areas with products to sell, 
they were much less desirable in 1848. The great staples of commerce 
there, furs and hides, were in a sad state of depletion in the latter 
year. Actually, was it not largely because the tide of migration was 
reaching the coastal areas in considerable numbers in the 1840's that 
the government hastened to secure the west coast? Does anyone 
believe that the United States would have made a serious attempt 
to acquire the Pacific coast area had the American population re- 
mained anchored to the line of the Mississippi River? 

Professor Graebner lays stress upon the three great natural harbors 
listed above, stating that their value and location had much to do 
with the diplomatic negotiations leading to the acquisition of the 
1,300 miles frontage on the Pacific coast. He is entirely correct in 
saying this, but does he or anyone else doubt that the United States 
would have expanded to the Pacific anyway in the absence of good 
natural harbors there? 
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This reviewer believes that Professor Graebner has rendered a 
notable service in emphasizing the role of ocean-borne commerce in 
bringing about the acquisition of the Far West. His work is replete 
with maps, quotations, and notes. The only defect of the work lies 
in its lack of balance; one point of view has been allowed to over- 
shadow others which have much validity in and of themselves. 


Morehead State College NoLan FOWLER 


Berea’s First Century, 1855-1955. By Elisabeth S. Peck. (Lexington: 
University of Kentucky Press, 1955. Pp. xx, 217. Illustrations, 
notes, bibliography. $3.00.) 


Most college histories, because they suffer unavoidably from a 
deadly sameness, interest few readers beyond a loyal circle of alumni 
and friends. Mrs. Peck does not wholly escape this common failing, 
for as one reads of fund raising, campus growth, and curriculum 
changes at Berea he has the vague feeling that he has seen the play 
before with a different cast of characters. 

Fortunately, however, two things make Berea’s First Century, 1855- 
1955, if not an exciting story, a chronicle of real interest to the general 
reader. The first is the competence of the author, who writes with 
the warm familiarity of one whose life has been intertwined with 
that of her subject. The second is the fact that Berea is in many ways 
very much unlike most of America’s colleges. 

This is not to say that Berea has remained static or even consistent 
in its program; as a matter of fact, one gets the impression that the 
college has spent much of its “first century” trying to decide exactly 
how it wants to carry out the objectives of its founders. Berea has 
always, however, been different. As an interracial school in the tur- 
bulent years from the 1850's to 1904 it was a distinct oddity. For the 
past half century, in a way almost unique, it has dedicated itself to 
educating the people of a specific region, the mountain counties of 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Tennessee. Unlike most of the colleges which adopted but soon 
abandoned the idea of combining liberal-arts education with a manual- 
labor system, Berea has maintained such a balance with enviable suc- 
cess. The result is that even today every Berea student, in addition 
to his academic work, puts in a weekly total of ten hours labor at 
some school-sponsored craft or industry. 

Mrs. Peck’s account is most interesting when the people who have 
shaped Berea or have been shaped by it “come through” to the reader: 
such persons as John Fee, the young abolitionist minister who saw 
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past the one-room schoolhouse of the 1850’s to the college of the 
future; Mrs. Rogers, wife of another of the founders, whose diary 
involves the reader in the early hardships; President Frost, with his 
passion for industrial education, and his energetic wife, who rode 
five hundred miles on horseback to learn more about the mountain 
people; and the mountain people themselves, who have sent their 
sons and daughters to Berea and have benefited from the traveling 
libraries, people’s institutes, agricultural aids, and other services which 
constitute Berea’s extension program. 

Because the current tensions in the South focus on the question of 
race, Mrs. Peck’s description of integrated education at Berea has a 
particular significance. Without incident or difficulty Berea admitted 
both white and Negro students until 1904, when the wave of dis- 
criminatory legislation which swept over the South brought a Ken- 
tucky statute prohibiting integration even in private schools. In 1950 
a different climate of opinion produced a change; Berea immediately 
reopened its doors to qualified Negro students. That it did so testifies 
to the constancy of the Berea authorities, who for forty-six years kept 
green the “anti-caste” ideal of its founders. 

The fact that this ideal is rooted in the nonsectarian Christian faith 
which permeates Berea’s history reminds us of the contribution which 
religion in America has made not only to education but to social re- 
form. This contribution continues; today much of the indigenous 
impetus to interracial advance in the South comes straight from the 
pulpit. 

Because of its loyalty to such an ideal as well as to the principles 
of self-reliance, service, and real learning (the fact that its students 
learn trades does not mean that the college has to apologize for its 
academic standards), Berea is at once the product and producer of 
some of America’s best traditions. Mrs. Peck’s history will help to 
widen the already wide circle of Americans who see in the college 
on the ridge proof of democracy’s continuing vitality. 

Davidson College SAMUEL R. SPENCER, JR. 


Lincoln and the Bluegrass: Slavery and Civil War in Kentucky. By 
William H. Townsend. (Lexington: University of Kentucky 
Press, 1955. Pp. xiv, 392. Illustrations, notes. $6.50. ) 


“Not only was he one of Kentucky's sons,” reminisced an editor 
from the Bluegrass shortly after Lincoln’s death, “but he regarded 
his native State with a high degree of affection and did all that he 
could to insure her welfare and strengthen her in her allegiance to 
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the Union. He invariably listened with deference to her complaints; 
her grievances were attentively considered, and where they in reality 
existed the cause was immediately removed.” All of this was true; 
and it would be safe to say that sentimental ties, as well as political 
and military considerations, caused the Civil War President to give 
more attention to Kentucky than to any other loyal state—to believe 
that to lose her was “nearly the same as to lose the whole game.” 

Though Lincoln left the state of his birth when very young, his 
thought and political behavior always betrayed her influence. Many 
of his Illinois associates were also native Kentuckians; his political 
idol was Henry Clay; his wife did not leave Lexington until she was 
twenty-one years old; and his in-laws, the Todds, kept him constantly 
in touch with the Bluegrass and drew him to Lexington for periodic 
visits. Here Lincoln acquired nearly all the firsthand knowledge he 
had of slavery. Here he saw the “vexatious problems and the difficul- 
ties of their solution from the Southerner’s own viewpoint.” The stated 
purpose of Lincoln and the Bluegrass is to measure the impact of 
Kentucky upon Lincoln—and, during the years of his presidency, the 
impact of Lincoln upon Kentucky. 

The author, William H. Townsend, a Lexington attorney, is one 
of the many “amateur” (nonacademic ) historians who have specialized 
in Lincoln and the Civil War. He is president of the Kentucky Civil 
War Round Table, owner of one of the largest collections of Lin- 
colniana in the United States, and author of five books about Lincoln. 
The present volume is a revision of an earlier one, which now utilizes 
sources uncovered since it was first published in 1929 under the title 
of Lincoln and His Wife's Home Town. 

Both professional historians and “general readers” (for whom this 
book was written) will find flaws in Lincoln and the Bluegrass. It is 
uncritical in its use of sources, weak in interpretation, loose and shape- 
less in organization, and lacking in significant new information. It 
has no fresh, original insights; and too often its theme is lost in need- 
lessly extended digressions upon national politics and in a mass of 
elementary biographical material about Lincoln. As a study of Ken- 
tucky in the years of national crisis, the book adds little to J. Winston 
Coleman’s Slavery Times in Kentucky and E. Merton Coulter’s Civil 
War and Readjustment in Kentucky. Townsend does not succeed 
very well in his attempt to combine genealogy, biography, and history 
(at the national, state, and local levels) within the covers of a single 
volume. 

The author is at his best when he writes about the colorful incidents 
which fill the history of the Bluegrass, especially when he describes 
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some of the more spectacular local court battles. With good literary 
style and charming informality, he relates his anecdotes with a vivid- 
ness which gives life to the Bluegrass gentry—the Todds, Clays, 
Breckinridges, and Wickliffes, among others. Readers will find Town- 
send’s book most interesting and entertaining when he confines him- 
self to materials of this sort. It would be a far better book if he had 
set for himself this less ambitious but altogether worthy goal. 


University of California KENNETH M. STAMPP 


Heroines of Dixie: Confederate Women Tell Their Story of the War. 
By Katharine M. Jones. (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc., 1955. Pp. xiv, 430. Illustrations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Rebel Private Front and Rear. By William Andrew Fletcher. With a 
preface by Bell Irvin Wiley. (Austin: University of Texas Press, 
1954. Pp. xviii, 162. Illustrations. $3.75.) 


Five years ago Henry Steele Commager published The Blue and 
the Gray. In this large two-volume edition he told the story of the 
Civil War by careful selection of accounts from diaries, letters, and 
memoirs of participants. Now Katharine M. Jones has edited an 
equally stirring account of the same war as experienced on the Con- 
federacy’s home front by the wives, mothers, daughters, and sweet- 
hearts of some of Mr. Commager’s narrators. 

To tell her story Miss Jones uses the testimony of sixty-eight differ- 
ent witnesses from all sections of the Confederacy. These witnesses 
are from varied social and cultural levels. Some are the wives of 
such celebrated figures as Jefferson Davis, Stonewall Jackson, Robert 
E. Lee, John Hunt Morgan, and George Pickett. There are accounts 
by the noted spies, Rose O’Neal Greenhow, Belle Boyd, and Loreta 
Janeta Velazquez. There are equally poignant letters from the more 
humble pens of Lucy Lowe, Amie Kelly, and Lucy Smith. There are 
excerpts from published works, such as the famous diary of Mary 
Boykin Chesnut, and also from unpublished accounts of little-known 
diarists. Common to all, however, is a spirited style which holds the 
reader in suspense from beginning to end. 

Miss Jones's editorial work is admirable. She has divided the book 
into nine chapters which follow roughly the chronology of the war. 
She has made her selections with judiciousness and frequently uses 
appropriate selections from the same diarist in several chapters. She 
introduces each of her sixty-odd authors (except three whom she is 
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introduction to each chapter she gives a brief summary of the military 
situation of the moment. She has obviously done a prodigious piece 
of research, she has summarized her conclusions admirably, and has 
created a valuable addition to the literature of the Civil War. 

William Andrew Fletcher was living in Beaumont, Texas, when the 
Civil War broke out. He enlisted in John B. Hood’s famous Texas 
Brigade and fought through the entire war, first with the Army of 
Northern Virginia and later with the Army of Tennessee. He was 
twice seriously wounded, at Second Manassas and at Chickamauga. 
After recovering from the second wound he was no longer able to 
march with the infantry and transferred to the cavalry. He was taken 
prisoner in the fall of 1864, but outwitted his guards and leaped from 
a moving train to secure his freedom. Even so, he found himself in 
the hostile East Tennessee country, miles behind the Union lines, 
and afoot. Through great daring and resourcefulness, and after weeks 
of great hardship, he worked his way through the Federal-occupied 
country and succeeded in rejoining his comrades. 

Some forty years later he set down his experiences from memory, 
and his book was published in a limited edition. Most of the copies 
were destroyed in a fire, and the book has been a rare item from the 
first. Because of its excellence as a source the University of Texas 
Press has republished the volume. 

At the time of writing, Fletcher was an elderly and successful busi- 
nessman. It may be, therefore, that the elder man was retrospectively 
but inadvertently attributing to the younger man characteristics which 
the young soldier had not yet acquired. For the personality that 
emerges from the book is as shrewd, hard-headed, and coldly sensible 
as a young man in his early twenties is not apt to be. Moreover, it 
is doubtful if many soldiers fought with greater loyalty but with as 
little sentimentality. He was in the war to kill Yankees, and he frankly 
confessed his satisfaction at sight of the windrows of dead below the 
sunken road at Fredericksburg. 

Fletcher is completely honest and utterly lacking in pretension. His 
deeds were frequently daring to a fault, yet he frankly confessed 
that there were limits to his bravery. He tells of the terror that seized 
him before a contemplated charge into what must have been the 
Devil's Den region at Gettysburg. He refused the proffered post of 
color-bearer because he was “too cowardly for a flag bearer” (p. 44). 

Fletcher’s account is particularly valuable because of the insight 
it gives into what the war was like to the man in the ranks. He knew 


- nothing of plans of the high command, nor did he bother to find out 


before he wrote his story. He gives a straightforward account of what 
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he saw and experienced. He is blessed with a delightful sense of 
humor; the book is replete with ludicrous incidents of camp life told 
with the irresistible charm of one who knows that he has a good tale 
and enjoys the telling. 

Bell Wiley has written an excellent preface in which he sketches 
the life of Fletcher both before and after the war, and also gives a 
shrewd analysis and evaluation of the document. He has, he said, 
held editorial revision to a minimum in order to preserve the original 
flavor. 


University of Kentucky A. D. Kirwan 


Thaddeus Stevens: A Being Darkly Wise and Rudely Great. By Ralph 
Korngold. (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1955. Pp. 
xiv, 460. Bibliography. $6.00.) 


To Mr. Korngold, an experienced biographer with a fondness for 
revolutionists, Thaddeus Stevens is one of the most dramatic of such 
figures since the original American Revolution. Stevens’ lower pres- 
tige is attributed to his leadership in a civil war instead of in a national 
movement against a foreign enemy. 

Biographers generally come to understand and even like their sub- 
jects, and, unless they are careful, may go a step further to champion 
their causes and denounce their opposition. Though acknowledging 
Stevens’ faults, Mr. Korngold comes perilously close at times to taking 
this last step. 

He is certainly correct in his evaluation of Stevens as an outstanding 
leader of the House of Representatives. The period of his ascendancy 
during the Civil War and Reconstruction is the core of the book. 
Three fourths of its pages deal with the period after Southern seces- 
sion although Stevens had already lived sixty-nine years in 1861. 
Such emphasis can be justified by the tremendous importance of those 
years to the nation and to the record of Thaddeus Stevens. Without 
those years, Stevens would not have attracted many biographers. 

The author gives no indication of having consulted the various 
collections of Stevens manuscripts. Only printed sources and sec- 
ondary works appear in the bibliography despite the availability of 
much pertinent manuscript material. No new knowledge of Stevens 
has been unearthed. The inclusion of findings of recent scholarship 
in fresh interpretations offers the principal justification of the book. 

Its value is not enhanced by the uncritical use of sources. For 
example, the official testimony before the Reconstruction Committee 
is accepted at the valuation of the official report, a frankly political 
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document. The author has a tendency to engage in “iffy” discussions, 
such as that in which he argues that if Lincoln had lived, he would 
have approved of the Fourteenth Amendment. Then, too, Mr. Korn- 
gold seems too harshly critical of those who opposed Stevens. An 
example is his dramatic denunciation of Johnson and Democrats (p. 
319). His words approach “upside-down language” when he indicts 
Southern leaders and the President for not quietly accepting the 
Radical program (p. 396). 

Despite these criticisms, there are items on the credit side. The 
index is adequate for proper names, if not for other items. The book 
is readable. It does sweep away some unrealistic approaches to the 
problems facing Stevens. It does picture him as an intriguing figure, 
patriotic according to his own ideas, personally kind, tenacious in 


his convictions, and sincere in his belief that the end justifies the 
means. 


Mississippi State College for Women JoserH B. JAMES 


Strangers in the Land: Patterns of American Nativism, 1860-1925. 
By John Higham. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1955. Pp. xiv, 431. Illustrations, notes, bibliography. $6.00. ) 


What has happened to nativism in the United States? American 
Catholics, by their championship of anti-Communism and by their 
excellent job of public relations—particularly by that television attrac- 
tion par excellence, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen—have gone a long way 
in dispelling ancient prejudices against them. Recently in a national 
magazine an English observer cited Jewish leaders as believing that 
organized anti-Semitism would largely disappear as a force in Amer- 
ican life during the next twenty years. What college or university in 
the so-called Bible Belt of the South and West, where nativism was 
virulent in the 1920's, does not take pride in the brawny sons and 
grandsons of southern and eastern Europeans who play on their 
athletic teams? And if one discourses on the inherent superiority of 
the Anglo-Saxon “race,” a not unrespectable assumption of a genera- 
tion ago, he tends to be laughed out of court. True enough, the 
belief has not lost all of its vitality, but it has ceased to be culturally 
fashionable. Here, Adolf Hitler, in his own perverse way, helped out 
immensely. Finally, when, as many of us recall so vividly, a famous 
American novelist and a distinguished Negro college president ground 
into dust the idea of racial superiority at the last meeting of the 
Southern Historical Association, both were greeted by thunderous 
applause. 
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What does this all mean? Professor Higham in Strangers in the 
Land provides an answer which, I submit, will withstand challenge. 
When times are relatively stable and when there is general satisfaction 
with the status quo, the tensions upon which nativist prejudices feed 
are essentially not present and nativism consequently withers on the 
vine. Post-1860 nativism, as Professor Higham demonstrates with 
deftness and sophistication, rose and fell to the degree that social and 
economic dislocations entered into and disturbed the normal rhythm 
and pattern of American life, or to put it differently, as American 
society made its tortuous, if continually accelerated, transition from 
agrarianism to industrialism. 

Strangers in the Land appropriately takes up where Professor Ray 
A. Billington’s The Protestant Crusade, 1800-1860 leaves off. With 
both broad strokes and yet close attention to detail, Professor Higham 
skillfully interweaves the three main themes of American nativism— 
anti-Catholicism, anti-Semitism, and Anglo-Saxon racism. Appropri- 
ately he ends his story with the passage of the patently racially-inspired 
Johnson-Reed Act of 1924 which in curtailing immigration brought 
to an end “one of the most fundamental social forces in American 
history.” Like the behavioral scientists but happily shunning their 
jargon, he repeatedly demonstrates how anti-Catholicism and anti- 
Semitism arose in response to popular frustration and how the Anglo- 
Saxon racial-supremacy theory, always hitherto present but never 
fully articulated, developed at a time when it was feared that old 
American values were imperiled by the flood of the “new immigration.” 
The only catch, however, was that Madison Grant and others of his 
peculiar ilk repudiated these very values, premised as they were on 
the Judeo-Christian tradition and democracy, for racial determinism, 
and that in its most absurd form. 

Professor Higham’s book is a remarkable piece of scholarship and 
analysis. From the reader's point of view it might have been en- 
hanced, I think, by an occasional touch of humor, for nativism, while 
objectionable to any humane person, was not without its elements 
of nonsense and buffoonery. The use of additional quotations in this 
regard would have spiced the narrative and exposed nativism in its 
more asinine aspects. Also one might have expected more evidences 
of personal indignation from the author, though there is no doubt 
of his feelings. Underwriting a theme is undeniably effective, but 
the electric charge of the writer's frank indignation can also be a 
legitimate literary device. And lastly, as in most monographs of this 
kind, character delineation unfortunately tends to suffer. 


University of South Carolina Howarp H. Quint 
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The Development of Academic Freedom in the United States. By 
Richard Hofstadter and Walter P. Metzger. (New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1955. Pp. xvi, 527. $5.50.) 


This volume was prepared as part of the bicentennial activities of 
Columbia University with the assistance of the Louis M. Rabinowitz 
Foundation. Professor Hofstadter is responsible for Part One, con- 
sisting of the first five chapters, which deal with the period previous 
to the Civil War. Professor Metzger concerns himself with the sub- 
sequent period. Professor Hofstadter allocates a fourth of his space 
to a chapter on the European Heritage as a prelude to the four chap- 
ters dealing respectively with Harvard College from Dunster to Lev- 
erett; the Colonial Colleges, with special attention to their sponsorship 
and government; Religion, Reason, and Revolution, which brings the 
story to the end of the eighteenth century; and the Old-Time College, 
1800-1860. The central theme of this first part, which is entitled the 
Age of the College, is the development of colleges in the United 
States as the basis for the subsequent growth of the superstructure of 
higher education. 

In Part Two, entitled the Age of the University, the author in his 
first chapter, on the Old Regime and the Educational Revolution, 
tries to show how the old colleges served as foundations for the new 
universities. The next three chapters are severally concerned with 
factors that helped to shape the universities: Darwinism and the 
New Regime, the German Influence, Academic Freedom and Big 
Business. The concluding chapter is entitled Organization, Loyalty, 
and War, namely, the first World War. 

This plan of organization has the merit of emphasizing some of 
the factors influential in shaping the growth of higher education in 
the United States. The origin and growth of the institutions them- 
selves constitute the main thread of Professor Hofstadter’s narrative. 
Professor Metzger uses a different plan of organization. His essays 
deal with influential factors in the early history of the universities 
as such; there is little effort to bring the material together in a con- 
nected story. The result of having two authors and two plans is that 
a large amount of interesting and useful information about the an- 
nounced primary theme is brought together and made available, 
though this theme never emerges as the central core of the book. 


Duke University W. T. LApRADE 














Historical News and Notices 


- IN JANUARY THE BUILDING HOUSING THE DEPARTMENT 
of history of the University of Kentucky and the editorial office of the 
Journal of Southern History burned. Fortunately, none of the manu- 
script materials in the Journal's files were destroyed, though they and 
review copies of books suffered smoke damage. 

The unreasonable lateness of this issue of the Journal is largely due 
to the fire and the necessity of the editors’ moving to and getting set- 
tled in new quarters. 


THE ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-second annual meeting of the Southern Historical As- 
sociation will be held in Durham, North Carolina, November 15-17, 
1956. Headquarters will be in the Washington Duke Hotel. 


The Southern Historical Association announces that it is offering 
the Charles S. Sydnor Award of $500 to the author of the best book 
on Southern history published in the years 1954 and 1955. The win- 
ner will be announced at the annual meeting of the Association in 
November 1956. 

The committee on the Sydnor Award (William B. Hesseltine, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, chairman; Lester J. Cappon, Institute of Early 
American History and Culture; and Harris G. Warren, University of 
Mississippi) invites publishers and authors to submit for its considera- 
tion books eligible for the award. Books submitted for the committee's 
consideration may be sent to Professor Hesseltine or to the Managing 
Editor, Journal of Southern History, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky. 

This is the first time the prize has been offered. In 1958 the Sydnor 
Award will go to the author of the best book on Southern history 
published in 1956 and 1957. 

Next year another committee will be appointed to determine the 
winner of another prize, the Charles W. Ramsdell Award of $100 for 
the best article published in the Journal of Southern History in 1955 
and 1956, the presidential addresses being excluded from considera- 
tion. 
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PERSONAL 


Louisiana State University announces the appointment of John L. 
Loos, formerly of Washington University, as instructor in history. 
John Duffy is on leave this year for research on the medical history 
of Louisiana, under a grant from the Rudolph Matas Foundation. 
Walter C. Richardson will be on leave the second semester for re- 
search in England on the Tudor Court of Augmentations. 


Howard K. Beale is on leave from the University of Wisconsin and 
is teaching as Fulbright professor in the University of Munich, where 
he is offering a course on American history from 1880 to 1917 and a 


seminar on the Progressive Movement and is participating in an in- 
terdepartmental seminar. 


William Y. Thompson, formerly of Presbyterian College in South 
Carolina, joined the staff of Louisiana Polytechnic Institute as assistant 
professor of history and government in September 1955. 


The University of Georgia announces the appointment of Kenneth 
Coleman as assistant professor of history and of Derrell Roberts as a 
teaching fellow. Professor Coleman was formerly on the staff of the 
Georgia State College of Business Administration. 


Dan M. Robison, Tennessee State Librarian and Archivist, has re- 
signed as editor of the Tennessee Historical Quarterly, after serving 
in that capacity thirteen years. William T. Alderson, senior archivist 
in the State Library and Archives, and former assistant editor of the 
Quarterly, succeeded to the editorship at the beginning of this year. 


Francis B. Simkins, Longwood College, in October gave the J. P. 
Young Lectures in American History at Memphis State College. Pro- 
fessor Simkins’ four lectures were entitled “Survival of the Conserva- 
tive Tradition in the South.” 


Mrs. Susie S. Taylor has been appointed instructor in history in 
Western Carolina College. 


R. Gerald McMurtry of Lincoln Memorial University has accepted 
a position as director of the Lincoln National Life Foundation at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, beginning in June 1956. 


A. J. Hanna of Rollins College gave an address on “Confederate 
Refugees in Mexico” at the 117th annual meeting of the Georgia His- 
torical Society, in Savannah, on February 10. 
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Birmingham-Southern College, at its centennial convocation on De- 
cember 2, conferred upon Benjamin P. Thomas of Springfield, Illinois, 
the degree of doctor of literature and upon Walter B. Posey of Agnes 
Scott College and Emory University the degree of doctor of humani- 
ties. 


Margaret Burr DesChamps of Agnes Scott College was married on 
December 20, 1955, to John H. Moore of Delta State Teachers College. 


Vera Lea Dugas, doctoral candidate in history in the University of 
Texas, is the holder of the American Association of University Women, 
Austin branch, fellowship for 1955-1956. 


Mortimer Levine, formerly of Brooklyn College, has been appointed 
instructor in history in West Virginia University. 


Whitney R. Cross, assistant professor of history in West Virginia 
University, died September 22, 1955, at the age of forty-two. Professor 
Cross received his Ph.D. in American history from Harvard University 
in 1945. He was curator of the regional history collection at Cornell 
University, 1942-1945, and taught in Connecticut College and in Smith 
College before going to West Virginia in 1949. His The Burned-over 
District: The Social and Intellectual History of Enthusiastic Religion 
in Western New York, 1800-1850 was published in 1950. At the time 
of his death Professor Cross was at work on a history of the conserva- 
tion movement in the United States. 


HistoricaL ACTIVITIES 


The Arkansas Historical Association annually offers the Stebbins 
Prize of $100 for the best article-length manuscript (usually not more 
than 7,500 words) in the field of Arkansas history. All interested in 
Arkansas history are invited to submit entries. Any subject pertaining 
to Arkansas history is acceptable, but entrants are especially urged 
to choose previously unused subjects and to utilize fresh source ma- 
terials wherever possible. Manuscripts submitted must be documented 
in conformity with standard practices of historical writing and be 
typed double-spaced on letter-sized paper. All entries become the 
property of the Arkansas Historical Association, which reserves the 
right to award no prize if, in the opinion of the judges, the quality 
or number of entries does not justify it. The winner of the award will 
be announced at the spring meeting of the association, and the win- 
ning entry, as well as others with special merit, will be published in 
the Arkansas Historical Quarterly. Entries should be submitted to 
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Ted R. Worley, Editor, Arkansas Historical Quarterly, Old State 
House, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


The autumn meeting of the Historical Society of North Carolina 
was held at Duke University on November 4. Officers elected were: 
W. C. Cumming of Davidson College, president; Paul Murray of 


Greenville, vice-president; and M. L. Skaggs of Greensboro, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The fifty-fifth annual meeting of the North Carolina State Literary 
and Historical Association was held on December 2. Gilbert T. Steph- 
enson of Pendleton was elected president; Mrs. Taft Bass of Clinton, 
M. L. Skaggs of Greensboro, and Ray Wilkinson of Rocky Mount 
were elected vice-presidents; and Christopher Crittenden of Raleigh 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. Fletcher M. Green of Chapel Hill 
gave the presidential address. Jay B. Hubbell of Duke University 
won the Mayflower Cup for his The South in American Literature, 
1607-1900, judged the best nonfiction book of the year. 


At the October meeting of the East Tennessee Historical Society 
Joseph H. Parks of Birmingham-Southern College gave an address 
entitled “Some Observations on East Tennessee in the Civil War.” 


The second annual Conference on French History was held at the 
University of Pennsylvania on February 3 and 4, 1956, with about 
seventy-five persons attending. At the business session the members 
of the conference voted to form a permanent organization to be called 
the Society for French Historical Studies. Beatrice Hyslop of Hunter 
College was elected president, Joseph N. Moody of Cathedral Col- 
lege, New York, vice-president, and David H. Pinkney of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, secretary-treasurer. New York City was selected as 
the place of the next meeting, in 1957. Persons interested in joining 
the society and in receiving announcements of its activities should 
write to the secretary-treasurer, care of the Department of History, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Speakers at the conference this year were: Richard M. Brace, North- 
western University, Gilbert Chinard, Princeton University, Val R. Lor- 
win, University of Chicago, Traian Stoianovich, Rutgers University, 
René Albrecht-Carrié, Barnard College, L. Boone Atkinson, Air Uni- 
versity, Henry Guerlac, Cornell University, Donald McKay, Harvard 
University, and Crane Brinton, Harvard University. Lynn Case of the 
University of Pennsylvania was the chairman of the program and ar- 
rangements committee for the conference. 
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Under the auspices of the Social Science Research Council an Inter- 
university Summer Seminar will be held at Duke University from 
June 4 to July 28, 1956, on “Isolation and Collective Security in Twen- 
tieth-Century American Diplomacy.” The participating scholars in- 
clude: William R. Allen, University of California, Los Angeles, Rich- 
ard N. Current, Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, 
Alexander DeConde, Duke University, Robert H. Ferrell, Indiana 
University, William L. Neumann, Goucher College, Kenneth W. 
Thompson, Rockefeller Foundation, and J. Chalmers Vinson, Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 


The third annual summer Institute on Historical and Archival Man- 
agement will be offered by Radcliffe College, with the cosponsorship 
of the department of history of Harvard University, from June 25 
through August 3. Designed for college graduates who are interested 
in a career in archival, museum, and historical society work, the course 
is open also to employees of institutions in these related fields. Stu- 
dents will devote full time to the study of archival and historical re- 
sources and their relation to the interpretation of history; and they 
will visit representative manuscript and archival repositories, historical 
societies, and museums in the Boston area. The staff will consist of 
fifteen or more experts in these fields. The course is under the direc- 
tion of Lester J. Cappon. Two full-tuition scholarships of $200 each 
are available. Inquiries should be addressed to the Institute, 10 Gar- 
den Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


The Division of Manuscripts at the University of Oklahoma has 
recently published a reference circular describing its “Archival Ma- 
terials for Government Research.” The circular lists the papers of 
six governors, four state legislators, nine jurists and attorneys, three 
United States senators, thirteen congressmen, and seven other collec- 
tions pertaining to Oklahoma’s government. 


The Library of Congress has received a collection of 25,000 manu- 
scripts as a gift from the heirs of Theodore J. Pickett. The papers, 
which date from 1777 to 1916, are mostly business records of a claims 
agency, established about 1825 by James H. Causten of Baltimore and 
Washington, relating especially to French spoliation claims. Other 
accessions of the Manuscripts Division include papers of Lieutenant 
General Robert Lee Bullard, Frederick Lewis Allen, T. De Witt Tal- 
mage, Lee de Forest, Bainbridge Colby, Emanuel A. Goldenweiser, 
Susan B. Anthony, and Hiram Bingham. 
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Mrs. Mary G. Bryan, director of the Georgia Department of Ar- 
chives and History, has prepared for the Society of American Archi- 
vists a “Comparative Study of State and U. S. Territorial Laws Gov- 
erning Archives” (1955), which has been published in mimeographed 
form and distributed to the archivists of all states and territories of 
the United States. An article summarizing the detailed study will be 
published in the American Archivist. 

Mrs. Bryan has also compiled a detailed report on “Archivai, His- 
torical and Museum Activities in Georgia on the State and Local 
Level” (1955), a mimeographed publication. 


The Southern Historical Collection at the University of North Caro- 
lina announces the acquisition of the correspondence and other papers 
of the late Howard Washington Odum (1884-1954), author and so- 
ciologist and Kenan professor of sociology at the University of North 
Carolina from 1920 until the year of his death. Estimated at more 
than 200,000 items, these papers reveal Professor Odum’s active and 
varied career in the fields of sociology, race relations, regional plan- 
ning, Jersey cattle breeding, and his service on various regional and 
national boards and commissions concerned with social and economic 
welfare, especially during the Roosevelt administration. For a period 
of ten years following Professor Odum’s death the papers may be 
used only by permission of his wife and daughter. 

Other recent acquisitions of the Southern Historical Collection in- 
clude: 

Additions to the following collections: Waightstill Avery, Kemp 
Plummer Battle, Sarah G. Beck, Cameron, David Miller Carter, Rich- 
ard Caswell, Chapel Hill Community Club, Mrs. John B. Clotworthy, 
Mrs. Lyman A. Cotten, Jefferson Davis, Gudger-Love, J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton, Henry W. Harrington, Robert F. Hoke, Edwin B. Jeffress, 
Johnston, Calvin Jones, Jones Family, Mary Susan Ker, William Rufus 
King, Robert E. Lee, William S. Leonard, Alexander McIver, Man- 
gum, Christopher G. Memminger, Frank Nash, North Carolina Land 
Grants, Orr-Patterson, Gordon-Hackett, John R. Peacock, Ulrich B. 
Phillips, Margaret Junkin Preston, Joseph Ramsay, Edmund Ruffin, 
Ruffin-Roulhac-Hamilton, Phillips Russell, Thomas Settle, William Gil- 
more Simms, Armand Soubie, Cornelia Phillips Spencer, Samuel H. 
Stout, Mrs. Robert Tweed, University of North Carolina Archives, 
Samuel H. Walkup, Charles Fleetwood Westfeldt, Lewis Neale Whit- 
tle, Calvin Wiley, William H. Wills, George T. Winston, Mary Ander- 
son Wood, Trist Wood, Edwin Morgan Wright, and Marcus J. Wright. 
Of these, the more noteworthy are: the addition to the David Miller 
Carter Papers, consisting of 54 items, 1867-1887, chiefly letters from 
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Carter, lawyer and legislator of Washington, North Carolina, to Mrs, 
Harriet Armistead Ryan Benbury, who married Carter in 1869; letters, 
1791-1842, to Calvin Jones of Wake Forest, North Carolina, and Boli- 
var, Tennessee, dealing with property, medical practice, legal affairs, 
militia service, agriculture, and family and personal matters; 66 items, 
1808-1829, relating to the activities of William S. Leonard, Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts, who became a merchant at Hertford and Wind- 
sor, North Carolina; the addition to the Ulrich B. Phillips Papers, 
consisting of typed copies of 167 items from the correspondence of 
Phillips with students and historians; an addition to the Edmund Ruf- 
fin Papers consisting of a list, compiled by Ruffin, of the unsigned 
articles in The Farmer's Register, identifying the author of each article; 
the addition of 41 items, 1816-1857, to the papers of Thomas Settle, 
North Carolina judge, including correspondence with Settle’s son-in- 
law, Governor David S. Reid; 540 items added to the papers, 1826- 
1919, of Lewis Neale Whittle, native of Virginia who was a construc- 
tion engineer and lawyer in Georgia and a colonel in the Confederate 
Army; and 91 items, 1840-1886, added to the Calvin H. Wiley Papers, 
including correspondence, speeches, and miscellaneous manuscripts. 
New collections: land grants and commissions, 1764-1811, signed 
by North Carolina governors; papers, 1861-1863, of John H. Comstock, 
including certificate of appointment as a midshipman in the Con- 
federate Navy and letters describing naval activity in the Vicksburg 
area and the military situation near Clinton, Louisiana; ledger, 1868- 
1875, kept by Emil Rosenthal at Wilson, North Carolina, containing 
accounts for general merchandise; records and papers of the Panknin 
Drug Store, Charleston, South Carolina; notebook of Henry Alexander 
DeSaussure, of Charleston, South Carolina, containing memoranda, 
1886-1900, on family history and genealogy, and copies of older let- 
ters, family records, and other papers covering family history from 
1693 to 1894; letters, 1865, from H. A. Johnston, soldier in the United 
States Army, stationed in South Carolina, describing his activity and 
his military duties after the surrender of the Confederate armies; 
genealogical data compiled by Claiborne T. Smith, of Rocky Mount, 
North Carolina, relating to the Norfleet, Smith, Baker, and allied 
families of North Carolina and Virginia; papers, 1833-1838, of Lieu- 
tenant Chiliab S. Howe (1809-1875), Assistant Commissary, 4th In- 
fantry, in charge of subsistence for the army supervising the removal 
of the Cherokee Indians from Georgia, Tennessee, and North Carolina, 
including communications from Washington, from General John E. 
Wool at New Echota, and from officers scattered throughout the 
Indian area; letters, 1861, 1863, to William McCauley, of Salem, Vir- 
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ginia, from soldiers with the Confederate Army, describing recent 
battles; letters, 1858-1870, written to Marguerite E. Williams, who 
lived near Winchester, Virginia, by soldiers of Virginia and Louisiana 
from several camps in Virginia and from New Orleans after the war; 
papers of John Matthews Winslow Davidson of North Carolina and 
Florida, including a travel journal kept while Davidson was on a trip 
from Florida to Philadelphia in 1853, a long description of a visit to 
his former home in Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, and remi- 
niscences of his life there, written in 1867, and two letters written from 
Athens, Georgia, in 1873; records, 1890-1914, of Warren Prior & Son, 
jewelry store of Fayetteville, North Carolina; papers, 1862-1864, of 
Thomas Medad Pomeroy (1824-1905) of Auburn, New York, member 
of Congress from 1861 through 1869, including letters from soldiers 
with the United States Army requesting miscellaneous services; item- 
ized bills, 1864, from Weed, Witters, & Co., New Orleans, to Captain 
Horace B. Fitch, United States Army, agent in charge of the Hermitage 
plantation in St. Charles Parish, which was confiscated from Pierre 
Adolphe Rost; farm journal, 1862-1869, of T. L. Jones at Pear Point 
in southern Albemarle County, Virginia; notebook, 1828, kept by 
Isaac Fontaine Hite, of Middletown, Virginia, containing Hite’s notes 
on the chemistry lectures of Dr. John Patten Emmet at the University 
of Virginia; letters, 1862-1863, 1865, written by Henry E. Simmons 
of Providence, Rhode Island, to his wife, while he was serving as a 
company clerk with the United States Army in Virginia, and as prin- 
cipal of the school for freedmen at Arlington; papers, 1730-1940, of 
Peter Hagner (1772-1850), employee of the War Department, 1793- 
1817, Third Auditor of the Treasury, 1817-1849, consisting of family 
letters and letters from government officials, and papers of his chil- 
dren and other relatives; miscellaneous papers, 1809-1901, from the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, centering in Rappahannock, Page, 
and Augusta counties, and including scattered letters and papers of 
the Lilly, Cook, and Blose families; diary, 1872-1873, of Mollie A. 
Parham of Petersburg, Virginia, written while teaching at Forest 
Bower near Memphis, Tennessee; diary, 1861-1864, of William P. 
Lloyd, of Lisburn, Cumberland County, Pennsylvania, lieutenant and 
adjutant, First Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Cavalry, kept during 
the war and for a few months immediately after, while Lloyd taught 
school at Lisburn, and two volumes of the records of the Second Bri- 
gade, Third Division Cavalry; papers, 1821-1888, of Anne Troy Hall 
and her family, relating to their personal and social life in Chapel 
Hill and Fayetteville, North Carolina; letters, 1857-1860, to Elizabeth 
Mullins, Lincoln County, North Carolina, and account books, 1855- 
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1876, of members of the Mullins family; records, 1899-1918, of the 
Peoples Bank of Memphis, Tennessee, including the minutes of the 
annual meetings of the stockholders and of the monthly meetings of 
the directors; account book, 1838-1892, of Edwin Edmunds of Rother- 
wood plantation near Farmville, Virginia, containing scattered ac- 
counts, chiefly of payments for household and farm labor; account 
book, 1787-1809, of John Sherman Woodcock, of near Winchester, 
Virginia, containing accounts kept by Woodcock for his own affairs 
and as agent for others; papers, 1856-1857, 1859, of Atwood and Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, a wholesale firm dealing in dry goods and general 
merchandise, including business correspondence with retail merchants 
scattered throughout the South and the United States; letter, October 
25, 1810, from Martin L. Haynie, St. Francisville, to John Ballinger, 
at Fort Baton Rouge, about the fortunes of the republic of West 
Florida, which had recently declared independence from Spain and 
was soon afterwards annexed to Louisiana; papers, 1588-1951, of Mrs. 
Peter (Katherine Clark Pendleton) Arrington (1876-1955) in con- 
nection with the genealogy of the Pendleton and related families; 
letters, 1889, written by C. D. Forrer, of Mossy Creek, Augusta Coun- 
ty, Virginia, from the United States Military Academy at West Point, 
describing the experiences of a new cadet; papers, 1796-1894, of John 
Calhoun McDowell (1825-1876), physician of Burke County, North 
Carolina, of his wife, the former Sarah Ann Erwin, and other members 
of the McDowell and Erwin families; papers, 1800-1906, of the Hair- 
ston and Wilson families of Virginia, including George Hairston (1750- 
1827), his son Marshall Hairston (1802-1882), and Marshall’s daugh- 
ters, Elizabeth Perkins, who married her cousin, J. T. W. Hairston, 
and lived in Lowndes County, Mississippi, and Ruth, who married 
Robert Wilson of Dans Hill, Virginia; papers, 1803-1897, of William 
C. Moore and his family, of Stokes County, North Carolina, relating 
to farming and family affairs; ledger, 1859-1862, of the Silver Hill 
Mining Company, Davidson County, North Carolina; draft, probably 
in the 1840's, of a treatise or address on the policies and activities of 
the American Colonization Society, possibly written by Philip Ricard 
Fendall; journal, 1844-1848, kept by Joseph C. Higgins on successive 
voyages of the brig Caroline and Mary of Boston to southern and 
Latin American ports; account books, 1805-1863, of Benjamin Robin- 
son and Benjamin West Robinson, physicians of Fayetteville, North 
Carolina; account book, 1832-1833, kept by Charles Warren Lafayette 
Hale, general merchant of Liberty, Tennessee; diary and other rec- 
ords, 1862-1863, of Dr. Charles E. Lippitt, surgeon, 57th Virginia 
Volunteers; diary, 1546-1849, of William P. Hill, itinerant Baptist 
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preacher, recording his activities in South Carolina; papers, 1792-1879, 
1893, of William Wallace McDowell and of his father-in-law, James 
McConnell Smith, of Asheville, North Carolina, including deeds, busi- 
ness papers, account books, and a diary kept by McDowell while on 
a trip to Texas; papers, 1838-1841, of Michael Spainhour, schoolmaster, 
Burke County, North Carolina; papers of John A. Benbury, his wife, 
the former Harriet Armistead Ryan, and their family, including letters 
written by Benbury while he was serving as a captain with the Con- 
federate Army in Virginia; papers, 1723-1920, of the Coffield and 
Bellamy families of eastern North Carolina, consisting chiefly of busi- 
ness and legal records; papers, 1839-1881, of Joseph Adolph Linn, 
Lutheran theological student and minister of Rowan County, North 
Carolina, including student letters and notebooks, and correspondence 
and business papers; papers, 1862-1867, of Charles Beatty Mallett 
relating to his partnership with James Browne in leasing and operating 
the Egypt coal mine on Deep River, North Carolina, during the Civil 
War; papers, 1859-1861, of Alonzo B. Noyes relating to his duties as 
superintendent of lights, District of St. Marks, Florida, and as Col- 
lector of Customs of St. Marks; account books, 1833-1835, and 1875- 
1886, of A. E. Rankin and Company, general merchants of Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina; diary kept by sailors on board the U.S.S. Oneida, 
1862-1863, while the ship was on blockade duty off Mobile and cruis- 
ing in the Lesser Antilles; papers, 1851-1917, diary, 1850-1861, and 
memorandum books, 1847-1908, of Alexander David Betts, Confed- 
erate chaplain and Methodist minister of North Carolina; diary, Jan- 
uary-March, 1862, kept by an unidentified enlisted man serving with 
the U. S. Army in Kentucky and Tennessee; autobiography of William 
Greene Raoul, who was born in Macon, Georgia, in 1872, and later 
lived in Alabama, Montana, New York, and New Jersey; scrapbook, 
1882-1896, of David Grant Colson of Middlesboro, Kentucky, lawyer, 
legislator, Republican member of Congress, and officer in the Spanish- 
American War; diary, 1869-1890, of Mrs. Henry P. (Nannie Haskins) 
Williams of Clarksville, Tennessee, and Greenleaf, Kentucky, describ- 
ing her family and social life; diary, 1901-1924, and account book, 
1890-1913, of J. F. Osborne, physician and farmer, who lived near 
Trenton, Tennessee; volume, 1833-1534, kept by the postmaster at 
Nashville, North Carolina, containing accounts with individuals for 
mailing and postage; four letters, 1819, written by Col. George Mercer 
Brooke of Virginia, to Major Loring Austen, relating to the transfer 
of duties at the U. S. Army Recruiting Office at Boston; diary, 1846- 
1848, of Daniel Harvey Hill, U. S. Army officer in the Mexican War; 
volume containing contemporary copies of the official correspondence, 
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1859-1861, of P. G. T. Beauregard, officer U. S. Army Engineer Corps, 
stationed at New Orleans, and of the official correspondence, 1861, of 
Paul O. Hébert, Confederate colonel of artillery and engineers at 
New Orleans; papers, 1780-1865, of William L. F. R. Berson, émigré 
from St. Domingo who settled in Franklin, Tennessee, including cor- 
respondence relating to his claims against the French government for 
property lost in St. Domingo, and scattered family letters; diary, 1862- 
1863, kept by J. M. Drennan of Worcester, Massachusetts, lieutenant 
in the U. S. Army serving in and near New Bern, North Carolina, and 
book containing the roll and other records of Company K, 25th Massa- 
chusetts Regiment; an account book and list of immigrants, 1868-1869, 
kept by William F. Atkinson of Goldsboro, North Carolina, who visit- 
ed Europe as agent of the Eastern North Carolina Immigration As- 
sociation to recruit Swiss and German peasants as laborers for eastern 
North Carolina plantations; and genealogical data pertaining to the 
history of the Hardeman family of Tennessee. 

Typed, microfilm, and photocopied material: letters, 1875-1904, to 
James Longstreet from former military associates, discussing disputed 
events and interpretations of Civil War history; reminiscences, written 
in 1954, by Mrs. Thomas L. (Martha Plant) Ross of Macon, Georgia, 
describing the life of the Plant family of Georgia since 1892; Con- 
federate hospital records, 1860-1865, including the register of Barbee’s 
Hotel, High Point, North Carolina, showing names and home towns 
of guests registered each day, the register of Wayside Hospital, lo- 
cated in the former hotel, which was first used as a soldiers’ shelter 
and later as a receiving hospital, and the prescription book of the 2nd 
North Carolina Hospital, Petersburg, Virginia; letters, 1861-1864, writ- 
ten by John Stanley Brooks, of Brunswick County, North Carolina, 
captain commanding Company G, 20th North Carolina Troops, from 
camps in eastern North Carolina and Virginia; letters, 1862-1867, ad- 
dressed to Lewis Maney, Murfreesboro, Tennessee, by William W. 
Duffield of Detroit, who had been cared for in Maney’s home while 
a wounded prisoner of war, and by his brother, D. Bethune Duffield; 
papers, 1863, of William Watts Hart Davis, including general orders 
and miscellaneous military communications to Davis while he was on 
duty as a U. S. Army officer on the South Carolina coast; Lay family 
genealogical notes, compiled by Stewart Ward Lay, containing data 
on members of the Lay family living in England and New England 
in the seventeenth century; books, 1861-1865, of George W. Kurtz, of 
Winchester, Virginia, including the record book of Company K, 5th 
Virginia Infantry, 2nd Virginia (later Stonewall) Brigade, of which 
Kurtz was first a sergeant and later captain, and autograph book kept 
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by him while a prisoner at Fort Delaware from May, 1864, until the 
end of the war; diary, 1862-1864, of Samuel Angus Firebaugh, de- 
scribing his activities as a private with the 10th Virginia Volunteer 
Infantry; diary, 1862, of Joseph Franklin Kauffman, of Page County, 
Virginia, serving in the Shenandoah Valley with the 10th Virginia 
Infantry; diary, 1865, of J. E. Whitehorne, sergeant, Company F, 12th 
Virginia Regiment, describing the retreat from Chesterfield County 
to Appomattox, the surrender, parole, and return home; recollections 
of the election of Wade Hampton in November, 1876, written many 
years later by Mrs. Loula Ayres Rockwell, who was ten years old at 
the time of the election; pages from a multi-purpose book kept by 
John W. Rolinson, Hatteras, North Carolina, during the years 1845- 
1905, containing arithmetic examples, vital statistics of relatives and 
neighbors, diary notes, and miscellaneous memoranda; history of the 
10th and 19th South Carolina regiments in the Confederate States 
Army, written by C. Irvine Walker, who was an officer of the 10th 
Regiment and of the South Carolina Battalion composed of the two 
regiments, discussing officers, organization, casualties, and the move- 
ments of the two regiments; records, 1802-1828, with scattered later 
records to 1865, of the Baptist Church of Christ at Bear Creek Meeting 
House in Montgomery County, North Carolina; correspondence and 
pamphlets, 1886-1891, of Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, minister of 
Charleston, South Carolina, relating to the activities of the Cincinnati; 
letter, 1820, from James Chalmers, Halifax, Virginia, to his daughters 
in school at Salem, North Carolina, and genealogical account, 1955, 
of the Chalmers family; legal documents, 1728-1761, relating to the 
McIntosh family of Mid Coul, Scotland, including a marriage contract, 
a will, and an apprenticeship indenture; genealogical records compiled 
by Mrs. John Newton (Louise Taylor) Pharr, of New Iberia, Louisi- 
ana, including information on the ancestors and descendants of Seth 
Lewis (1764-1848), native of New England, who became a judge in 
Mississippi Territory and Louisiana, of his wife, Nancy Hardeman, 
who was descended from the Hardeman and related families of Vir- 
ginia; telegraphic dispatches sent by newspaper correspondents from 
Manteo, North Carolina, May 6-15, 1908, describing early experimental 
flights by Wilbur and Orville Wright; papers relating to the applica- 
tion for a pension, 1839-1840, of Judith Hampton Cheatham, Charlotte 
County, Virginia, widow of Revolutionary soldier Bernard Cheatham; 
papers, 1805-1916, of and relating to Alden Partridge (1785-1854), 
graduate of the United States Military Academy, who served as in- 
structor and superintendent at the Academy until 1818, and later 
founded a number of military schools, including the present Norwich 
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University, Vermont; two letters, 1846 and undated, to Richard C., 
Cooper, who was visiting in Florida, from his wife Margaret, at home 
in Murfreesboro, North Carolina; papers, 1853, 1857, of Rufus Amis 
of Granville County, North Carolina, including a discussion of pros- 
pects for settling in Arkansas; contract, 1861, for the building of a 
wooden steamship which became the Confederate $.S. Alabama; and 
genealogical material on the Wooding and Gilliam families of Virginia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES 


Edward S. Wallace’s The Great Reconnaissance: Soldiers, Artists, 
and Scientists on the Frontier, 1848-1861 (Boston, Little, Brown and 
Company, 1955, pp. xiv, 268, illustrations, bibliography, $5.00) is the 
story of the men who explored, surveyed, and charted the new Ameri- 
can boundary with Mexico after 1848. 


Our Long Heritage (Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 
1955, pp. xvi, 263, appendixes, $4.50), edited, with introductory com- 
ments, by Wilson Ober Clough, is a collection of excerpts from the 
books and public documents that were most frequently read or re- 
ferred to by colonial American leaders during the years 1750-1780. 


The Evolution of Germany (London, Methuen & Company, 1955, 
pp. x, 193, maps, bibliography, 8s 6d), by John A. Hawgood, should 
be of interest to European historians teaching in the South. 


The Story of Texas Schools (Austin, Steck Company, 1955, pp. xii, 
411, bibliography, $6.00), by C. E. Evans, traces education in Texas 
from 1519 to the present. 


The role of a little-known hero of the Conquest of Mexico has been 
treated by Marvin E. Butterfield in Jerénimo de Aguilar, Conquistador 
( University, Ala., University of Alabama Press, 1955, pp. iv, 54, bibli- 
ography, $1.75). It is Mr. Butterfield’s belief that Cortés would have 
failed in the Conquest had not Aguilar provided invaluable assistance 
as a soldier, interpreter, and one-man intelligence department. 


American Mountain Songs (New York, Greenberg, 1955, pp. 120, 
$3.50), compiled by Ethel Park Richardson and edited and arranged 
by Sigmund Spaeth, makes a contribution to an understanding of the 
hill people of Tennessee, North Georgia, the Carolinas, Kentucky, 
Arkansas, and Missouri. Sixty-one songs, all of American origin, have 
been arranged into four groups: ballads, lonesome and love tunes, 
spirituals, and nonsense songs. Mrs. Richardson, a native of the moun- 
tain country, and winner of $100,000 on the television show “The Big 
Surprise,” has written an introduction. 
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Because there was little in common between West New Jersey and 
East New Jersey before they were united in 1702, the Princeton His- 
tory of New Jersey series has decided to devote two volumes to the 
earliest period of settlement. John E. Pomfret, director of the Hunt- 
ington Library and Art Gallery, has written the first of these studies, 
The Province of West New Jersey, 1609-1702: A History of the Origins 
of an American Colony (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1956, 
pp. xii, 298, frontispiece map, appendix, $5.00). The author concludes 
that the primary motivation in establishing West New Jersey was not 
trade or speculation, but the quest for a “social and political environ- 
ment for men who sincerely believed in freedom of the conscience 
and equal justice for all.” 


Although several histories of Jewish communities in the large metro- 
politan areas have been written, the life of the Jew in smaller cities 
has been largely neglected. In a History of the Jews of Petersburg, 
1789-1950 (Petersburg, Va., 1954, pp. viii, 118, appendixes, illustra- 
tions, bibliography, $3.50) Louis Ginsberg has traced the origins and 
development of the Jewish people in a small Virginia city. The author, 
a Petersburg merchant, has relied heavily on primary materials, and 
he has not attempted an interpretative study. He hopes that his work 
will stimulate an interest in the role of other minority and religious 
groups in small urban communities. 


Barton W. Stone was probably the first historian of the religious 
body known today as the Disciples of Christ and Christians. A series 
of articles appearing in 1827 in his periodical, Christian Messenger, has 
been reprinted as the History of the Christian Church in the West 
(Lexington, Ky., College of the Bible, 1956, pp. vi, 53, $.50). Stone 
not only presented an interpretation of the origins of the denomina- 
tion, but on occasion discusses his doctrinal position. Much of the 
character of this church leader is revealed as he describes the events 
with which he was connected. 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“The Murder of George Wythe,” by Julian P. Boyd, in the William and 
Mary Quarterly (October). 

“Negro Property Owners in Seventeenth-Century Virginia,” by James 
H. Brewer, ibid. 

“The Richmond Stage,” by R. B. Harwell, in Civil War History (Sep- 
tember ). 

“Property and Trade: Main Themes of Early North Carolina News- 
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paper Advertisements,” by Wesley H. Wallace, in the North Caro- 
lina Historical Review (October). 

“Bedford Brown: States Rights Unionist,” Part II, by Houston G. 
Jones, ibid. 

“North Carolina and the British Investor, 1880-1910,” by Alfred P. 
Tischendorf, ibid. 

“The Influence of Joseph Ruggles Wilson on His Son Woodrow Wil- 
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